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lfii« t^udy pzo liM '^•Mivtd ijpteial •iiiefiw and guidanet 
a waiter of p«oipl« bqth Intarnal and «xt«mai to tte MatsaohuMtts 

Stata.^llago 8yst«i* Wa axtaad our, ainoara appraoiation for tha v - 

*. ■, . » 

.iafonRation and pcofaaaional judgaant that hava baan nada availibla ' 
td ua* Although ;aajor contrlbutiona hava baan .jpi^Qvidad thia raport, 
tha caapoAaJ^ility for thaaa f indlnga^ and raconnandationa ranaina 

^wlth tiia Marriiaaek Bdueation Cantar* 

Vha Narriaitek Bduoatlon O^tar la indabtad to tha Naaaaehuaatta 
Board of Stata OoUagaa^aqwolally Chanoallor* Jaaiaa Baanond, to 
or* LtMcanoa Quiglay and tht Hateaphttaatta Stata Collagi^ oantral aiaff, 
to or* NilliaBi Kvaracaua of Bridgawatar Stata Collaga, to Praaidant 
Vin^nt Kara and Oaan Francia Pilaokl of Fitohburg stata Collaga for 
thair ooqparation in tha.caraar ohoioa atu^y, .to Williaa piaharty 
'(Suparintandant of Billarica Sphooltf) and tha Maaaachuaatta Aaaodi- 
atlon^f School Si^arintan^nta for thair aaaiatanoa in tha Sijqparin* 
' tandan'ta* Survay* Na ara alao apprpeiativa of tha afforta of 
Maaaachuaatta Human Sarvicaa'AganciaaVMaaaachqaatta.Oapa/tiMip^t of 
Education and ^ many othara tiho mada auggaationa and toOk time 
to of far reactions •' Wa ara especially appreciative of the Study 

Advisory Cduncil for their gui^Umce. . * 

*. » • . • ■ • * ■ 

♦ ♦ • 
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UnROOtfCTION . % 



This report *is a tumDary of th«r Results oC ^ year^ldiig« piaimittg 



I, 



project* Several studies were completed t imitltfaneously along with a 
uijor confere^ice, planhlng iBeeM^a* and Title XX discussion. 

• ■ . .'> ■■•. • . ■• .. 

• ■•■ • > ^ 

The major findings, and Recommendations are Incorporated In the ' 

various sections of thls^ Final Report. The' Executive Sunmary ls • 

Intended to highlight Implications for action steps and to determine 

~ major planning recommendations* The Executive Summary provides a 

'descrl{>^n of planning steps to .consider the structure scope, and.' 

• * 

conduct of teacher education at the ten State Colleges In the 
crommonwealth«i» * . • • * 



' The use of faculty members to "Serve an the study Advisory 
Committee and visits and interviews .at the campuses were of major 
importancee This Advisory Committee was en Indispensable part of 
the data-gathering process. The Committee 'members have also provided 
reaction and comment at various tlme^ during the project year e 

the State Colleges are to be commended for the program develop-* 
merits established through an inter-agency approach under Title XX 



V 



funding • A fluij<yr ra c o— an datlpn £o tHa Board la to axaalna tha 

• • • 

potantlal of tha#a progrln davalopaanta and bava than ^i'rva aa modala. 

^ «• . ■ 

"^f f utura Intar-agancy cooparatlon both on-can^ua and off*caapua, ^ 



Thla Final Saport contalna flva major aactlona that have bean 
written. aaTaaparati itudlea for tha* piirpoaa of 'follow-up and 
inplanentatlon* . ' ' * 



. Section I-<-Provldea career cl\plce Infonuatlyon for one of the * 
. ^ State College cai^uaeai v ' . . 

' , » ^' . Stttgeeted Stepa t It may be advantageous to* shar^ . 
' thla data ayatem-wlde wltn other Colleges as a . 
baala f9r review of College guidance activities 
and curriculum review* 
f ■'*•.* . ■ . • 

Seiibtton II-*Provldes current manpower data, as perceived by 
Massachusetts Superintdndents, and perceived 
needs from the field for career opportunities 
' jLn education are highlighted. 

» • • • » 

' Suggested. Steps ? This j^iiiformatlon shDuld be made 
available to all Colleges for their use In planning 
« 'relevant 'courses and programs for students. , j» 

Section III— Provides a proposal for generating funds neces8ar>- 
* to conduct' a comprehensij/e College-Level manpofwer • 
. ' studjf. * 

• • • ■ 

• Suggested Steps : Followlttg a review/ and refinement 
of the proposal. It should be st*broltted to appropriate 
i foundations and gpvernihental agencies for possible 

funding support. 

Section IV->-Frovldes a set of recommendations In the area of 
sj^eclal education and human services relatirng to 
* calreer opportunities. i '. v. 

» Suggested Steps t • The College >^tudy Advisory Committee 

should be expanded into a system»wlde task force for 
the review and Implementation of the recommendations. 



. » 



vi. 



'$*etloii V->»?rdvldM « apdct ifhtireby thr€« ,St«tt ^ea link ' 
. th«ir •fforts in iaproving sftirvictfA ia tw« area of 




8ti| |j*«f4 Staosi Folloving a ravljBw uf this loodelt 
coa^onenta of. thla prop6aad projaet ahould ba axaminad 
for inplanantatlon* Tha llinkliig "and diaaemination of 
program davalopaanta ia an eaaantial alataaijit of thia 
nodal* 



Plaimlng . procaduraa conductad aa on-go^ttg activity of thd Stata 

• ' '''■'(■»- 
Collaga Syataa will ba fiaadad in p.roviding direction for tha future* 

■ • . ."• 

Preaent andeavora in picking and development by State College 

■ • . « 

facultiea, campua adminiatratora and' the Chancellor'a ataff are 

underway currently* The Executive Summary of thia Final Report 

emphaalsei^ the iaportance of thia function and auggeata increaaed. 

effor^a <dapecially in the. area of planning that will lead" t<Pa more 

reApona^e and ailaptive State College operating ayatem. 



Richard J* Lay in 
Project Director 
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M^3SACHU$ETTS STATE COLLEGE PUNNING PROJECT 
fOR RESPONOINQ TO NEW CAtlEER OPPORTUNITIES' 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



RBSPOHiflliG TO CAKSSRp^POPWHZTIBSt 
TBB STATE COOXGS lil)lS 



.. EXECUTIVE SUttlAltY 

mofomaa to CAimt ortngiimwxfztst 
m mff couaat aoLg^ 

IKTRODUCTION ; - ' • 



A 9P04 investigation provides anmxt ta qpeoifie quastions. A 
MOMtbit b«tt«r ottteoM is « imw psrspeotivs .thst shifts attsation to 
mm fundaiMntal Issues than idioss that aot^vatad *th« initial qusstlons^ 
Ihis xsport doss both«^ It providss rsooansndaticttis for action on ths « / 
part of Stats QoUsgte* . Vhsss rsoomsnditions.^^U put stsps that ' 
oops with ths ^tangingi pattam of 4amands for oowfpstapt laada^rs in • 
SPMial aducation and huna^. sezvicaji. Mora signifioanUy, tha. raport 
draws attantion to much nora fundamantal issuas** Vha ^Motivating 
intarast in adapting progranis and institutional -ralationsKlps' to . . 
apacial aducation and human sarvica raquiramlMits raisas tha 'quastionst 

* * 1 * 

Mhy was an inquiry into thasa mattars naadad? Arcr thara aiiidvlar and 

V 

agually urgent questions about other State College pi^rams? 'Are we 
responding to synp€oins while Ignoring underlying dy8functi9ns? An 
affirmative response seems indicated.. ' Yet, it is the sharply focused 
set of questions about special education' and human services along with 

-the frssh experience of attenqpting to answe^t thMi .that urge a deeper 

^inquiry, and more fxuidamental actions, « 

♦ 

Attention is directed first at the purpose objectives, findings. 



and noQaMoaatlons of this project, ttm nuBmary and l^pUoations 

• • .- • 

1^ to a ^p<y9uXaUv« diacuaaion of tlui. .oonlltiana that my aeoount 
fq^ a ais-natoh MtMtan 8^ta .Oollaga pto9raaa and xiKiairwMnts for 
tham« Thaxa is, fii(ally^ pi sat of suigastions offerad to stinulats 
discussion and to focus tiontinuinAr' inqpiiry, * . 



* ■ . ) 

THE STATE COLLEGES AND SPECIAL EDUCATION/HUMAN SERVICES 



Background .' • 

Rscos^sing thu^t ths Stats 'oollacit should raspond adaptivalv to 
changas in professional •nvi];oninsnt of its graduatss^ tha Chanj^llor 
has persistsntay ^nooura^sd. inquiry into social trsnds aAd thair 'ia^ct 
on highar adueation, Particulat concsm for state Oollege programs ^ 
relating to special education and human fervices, emerged out. of two . 
related sets of developments that gave emphasis to the training of ^ 

• * ■ * 

special educators 'and other human service workei^s. 

e Full educational opportunities for ;he handic)tpped« 



•Chapter 766 of the Massachusetts. Acts' of 197^, k.S, 
Public Law 94r-142, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act' of 1973 brought fxmdamental changes in the responsi- 
bilities o^ educational institutiuns* Since educational 
programs must meet all individital needs in the^ least 
^ restrictive environment possible, broad institutional 
adjustments accoraoodated the new responsibility. Mot 
surprisingly specialists trained to i^eet the individual 
needs- of the handicapped «#ere needed to iinpl«nent this 
new and bro/ider educational re^sponsibility, 

* • 

e Non-educational support for those withydisabilities, 

I ' • • % * 

Quite logically,,, the mandated opportunities for the 
handicapped called for more support than could be 
acliieved by special instructional approaches alone, 
s ' < ♦ ' 



VhiM M*to an •xpanaJlon in th« dMumd for ooaminity 
bAMd liiOng^ raeraation and vocationia arraagananta for 
ohUdxan and adulta with diaabiUtias. Paaily support 
* iMrvicas found a graatar itenand as tha non-sohool 
*«BvisoBMnt was ooordinatad with spaoiai aeadamic program 
dasignad to Imat tha naads of tha handicapped* In vaoogni* 
tion of thaaa aiqpamUng demands and tha associated increaaa 
in tha work for Human Sarvicea spaoialiats training funds • 
nava doubipd* it appeared lilcaly that tha Stata collage 
system shbold respond to this amerging datiand aa wall aa 
to tha need for apacial e^ucatora* * • ^ 

to* raspond#to ^t appaarisd to be a maici change in th^ . 
society calls for a careful confirmation of the trend ( 
and an action program for adapting<rto it. Accordingly,^ 
this Chancellor oosBnissioned tha Harrimack .Education 
.Canter, in associatioh with selected State' Colleges and 
individnai consultanta, to examine 'the trehd and, as 
appropriats^ assist with adapting to it. .The acccaii^ying 
report, of wiibh thia*ia a sannaryi. 'presents the results 
of this effort. ^1 



Objectives' and Scope . ? ^ * ' 

During October of 1977, the Chancellor of 'the Stat^ College Syjttem, 

through a contract with the Mar|rlmack Education Center, undertook "a 

systematic examination of the ne$ids and oppc .'tunities for enhaniixjg 

Statfe College contributions to the changing needs for special eilucation 

and human services. The purpose of this endeavor was to provide 
'\ ' .\ ' .• /. , .. 

information ai\d action priorities 'that, could serve A the basis for 

» responXUng .to *clian%e. In addition to the possibadity of changes; in 
academic prograips, the program of work calli[d for consideration of 
th<» allied requirements for inter-agency cooperation and^ the integra- 
tion of both pre-service and inservice activities with the more' 
conventional ^eijucational programs. Specific objectives guiding the 
MEC effort .included sytem proposals .for training educators, considera- 
tio«|^ of a consortium approach, assistance to selected State Colleges 



vad thf d*Uv«ry of infomtion to tho Oumc^llorU offico to stvport . 
^.d«v«lpp^t 9f Vregraai ooac«pts 4uri4ig tlw coutm ot tht investigaUon* 

In tbm IpcMTM o": its work during tha last yMur, NBC first sought 



oyt ths bsst.svsiUbXs information iJE)o]at tli» nmmd for profsssional-ievel 
•kills In special sducation snd human ssrviqes« A survay of Hassaehusatts 

i • • .... 

schpol SHparintandantyi^ intayyiaws vlth laadars and nanagara of. on-going 

/• • . • 

stats programs for spscial sducatioh and human ssrvices and nsw data on 
acadsmic and caraer plans of 19f8 graduatss of Fitchburg State CoUegs 
providsd factual input. ■ A report on»rslats(< ei^erisnces in three of 
the stati| ^llegei and a special tenfere* %fere *used to evaluate, 
relate, axid Int^ret facts bearing on problem. Meanv^ie, the 
information base relating^to^the'-rol^f the State Colleges in special 
. education and human' 'Services was ^^qpandlngT^lIievQ^^ut. aided in inter^ 
preting tentative conclusion^ and, very directly, in the selection and 

* • 

formulation of plans for projects to cope with issues revealed by the 
investigativ/9 ef fort. The outcome' of the totaL effort, as reported in 
greater detail in^the accompanying report, thus reflects the enriching 
interaction of naW data on the situation in Massachusetts, a broad base 
of i)ertinent information, much disci;s8ion and several interim actions 
facilitated by the total effort. * 

* • 

Key Findings 

Based on specific observations and their integration, the 
fallowing findings have a significant bearing on the purpose of this 



4 

4^ 



s * 
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invMitigatloii* ^Othtr findings th»t*ppiAt to « broadsr focus ars 

• • • * 

identlflsd latsr in this sunnary* . 

♦ ■ • * 

* ' . • ,Ths]^ havs bsan significant 6hangas in'ths snphasis 
givsn to spaoial aduoaiion and human sarvicas* Thasa 
ehangas hava rasultad in aodifieations in tha sarvicas 
providad and thair abda qf dalivary* Thosa providing 
thasa sarvieas will raquira skills iind Jcnowladga 
oo w p un suigata with nai^ ra^ponsibilitias^* 

. a • 

« Tha Stata Opllagas have bagun to naka adjustmants. 
during tha last f iva yaars^to ra^nd to tha ehangas 
- ^atrging during "this intarval* 

♦ . • 

^ . • An appropriata rasponsa on tha part of tha Stata Collagas 
tp*«paoial aducation and human aarvicas.trands will in^^ 
volva mora than ehangas in eurrieulum. Haw ralationships 
' with qparating aganoias ara naosssary to ansura an 
intagratad approach that adaquataly takas into account 
insarvica, pra-sarvica, and on-canpus training. 

« 

a. Nhila a strong rasponsa to changa is indisatsd, and can 

undartakan %rith cpnf^danca, information on tha quantity 
and quality of tha damand for skills has baan unavailabla 

jfto t^a Stata Collages./ . ' , 

' * • . ' » 



' Racowwendations for Action 

♦ ■ • * 

Twelve recommendations for action to respond to trends in special 
education and human services are presented j.n the acccn«>anying report. 
Taken together, the actions called for enable the State college System 
to cope responsibly with important developments and provide leadership 
in preparing tKe professional persons who will, in the future, meet 
the totaiL educational needs of Massachusetts children. 



* • 

We summarize here the recommended action program. In principle 
the program shifts the enqphasis now given to special education from 
quantity to quality, specific are listed for bringing about 




this transition. Hsxt» ths csoonmintetions^sBs^fy ^ sst of .wozking rsU- 

tionships that naid to ba,.aatabli8had to faeiiitata tfaa intagration of » 

- ' . / * * ■ 

Strangthan^d acadaaic programs with laboratory schools and p^ivata aducation 

' - « ^ y. • 

insUtutions as iiall as public and^v^ta agancias nhara sarvioas ara 

dalivarad. Pinally/ actions ara^suggastad to incraasa tha futura rasponsiva- 

• • , • ... 

nass f>t Stata Gollaga programs in special aducation and human sarvioas. Links 
%dth Araa Planning Taams, as initi'atl»ed with Title XX programs, ara strongly 
raoonpandad. other significant ^occurrences that ara^to be eonmandad have 
bean tha unification of two similar strands such as career aducation and 

special education, or human services and special education to .develop a 

»..••. •. > 

major for 'the "human service educator. ' ' An additional recommendation wquld 
be fbr campus faculty* to participate in inservice training bo«i with public 
schools and human service agencies. The action protgram thus encourages im- . 
mediatil a&ptations while calling fiar steps that will encourage feedback and 
adaptation to new requirements in the future. 
Revealed Concerns 

^— — — . ^ 

* • 

i As observed at the beginning o*f this summary, the program of 
work >and results presented in the accoo^nying repor.t do more than 

« 

meet the initial objectives. The inquiry into the impact of changes 
in i^ecial education and human services on the State College System 
has « repeatedly called attention to larger and more fundamental 
issues. We have been forced to conjecture whether there are other^ 
equally inqpgrtant adaptations to changing conditions. The response 
to changes in'^special education and human services apparently stems ^ 
from leadership initiatives and needs to be built into routine • 
mechanisms and pjirpos^ul institutio mechanisms of planning and 
adaptation at each of the State ColU os in the Commonwealth. 



Althoutih ansnwrlng such qiMstions tm thoM poa«d «bm «fM not 

• . . .... 

^ • » . .■ ■ ■ ■ 

tlw pi^qpOM of our mk, thty proved i nes ca p a b le « We came oltinately 

to tte conviction that tlm principle value of our work night nell be 

the encouragement of attention to an envimnMnt that appears to 

0 

■ • ■ f 

render adaptation to changing demands difficult and slbir« • we have, 
therefore, addressed the matter of institutional adaptation to the ' 
limited extent our data and observations permit*. Our Observations 
are nscessajriV ^^tive« they are designed to fbcus attention, to 
stimulate inquiry ^m^; ultimately encourage adaptation that anticipates 
rather than follows c|ianges in.spc^tal needs. * 

f 

Observations * 

: ^tftpriate data are not available * * / 

Hhetl^ an 'educational institution is ^iceraed %fith adapting its 
epecial educajtioh programs or an engineering curriculum to changing " > 
needs; thtf' starting point is a specification of the requirement for 
the competencies thete programs provide* ito proceed without this 
informatioti inevitably leads to risky conjecture or the equally risky 
but implicit assui«iption .th#.t. change is unnecessary. This is a 
fundamental basis for action that can be incorporated into planning * 
mechanisms at each of the State Colleges. v . 

A significant result of this investigation is the failure -stp find 

* t 

xiseful data on either the supply or demand for graduates in special 
ouucatlon or human services. The situation is not- better w4th respect 
to teachers, nurses, and other occupations that might provide alternative 



•vployiMiit fdr State CoU^g* gx«4uat»i in ttmm% fi«ld«. jathouvh 
* loag-xaag* PUimiikg OdmittM in a Mport* pvblisbtd in 1973 Aada^ 

of pxpj^tidna pxpviM.by tlM Division of ftvloynnit Saourity of \ 
ttaa Co wKmiqiAlt ht th% asauppti^nr on wl^cHi thaaa aatiAataa raat ara no 
longav partihant, zn Saotidn azi of tl|u Pinai Itaport, saeoomandationa 
and pxopoaad^aotivitiaa Ajf praaantad t^t vould attanqpt 'to fina-^tuna 
aatiaataa ^f f utu^ a^pply and daaand in dsdar tb adapt tU«m to tha 
naada^ofH^ tan Stata Gollagaa who liaita aat aa a aajor goal divarai* • 
fieation of undargradnata attjora and oaraar optiona for grad^taa* 

Saetion ZZZ alao raoomanda that projaotiona of aupply and. danaad ba 

> • • 

routinaly and p^ogro^aivaly rafinad, pail^pa on an annual';baaia. Such 
a pxocaaa ia widaly raoogaisad aa a naana ol/obnpanaating for tha 
inevil^la vncartaintiaa ai^aociatad «fith 8ingla*pzpjaction|i. Aa a 

conaaqtuanca of limitad. Jata, tha'purrant and iaudabla.attaii^t to changa 

I * * ." * • • 

i«aa forcad to naka uaa of lijBitad and laaaar data aourcaa* Thc^ raaulta 

«ra uaaful and r4lavant but far f ron tha information baaa aaaahtral 

.... * ■ . • • ' . 

for planning A contra^ planning capacity, which makaa uaa of supply 

and damand forecasting, is raccnmandad. . . 

ifa ara parsuada^^lSiat tha'* need for'data^on th^ supply and demand • 
relative to graduatea from the State College programs is the ihost 
fu{idamental limitation to its capability for adapting to special 
'education or any other needs* The career intentions of students within 
the State's public and private institutions can provide short-term data. 



* **Agenda for Renewals A Forward Look For The Massachusetts State 
College systems, 1973-1980> 



^golMX ••tlMttts and inalysf's will •tMuit^ually help M£in« 
th«M pxojeetiont* Alto HMded aifW pxofeotiohs of Is^pan^ ztflMting . 
ooonomto and taohnologieal tranda* Data pzovidad xoutinaly by tha 

Diviaion of Bnploynant Sacurity and tha d.*S* Biiraau of JMaor Statiatica 

.. . • • ' 1^ 

will aarva aa a atartlng point* Adjuatmanta to acooottodata Stata 

* . * ■ • • 

■..*•• ' ' • ■ 

Oollaga pxoqxm ^planning naada along with xagular 'xaviaiona will halp. 

• Miand out a uaaful piqtura of . tha . futui^a tha State Oollegea are . 

• » . * * • 

ijiSeparing atudenta to ^ntlMt* » 



Availabla* data little uaed > . « ' ' ^ 

The zeport^of the Taak Fovea on Teacher Eduoatldll and Laboratory 

'- ' . . " ' > • ' ■ ' . ' 

achobla iaaued in 1974 triggesad a reappraiaal of the Syatem'a priniary 

focua teacher training. Since that .tiiiia» enrollnien4;a \havi been /Vir> 

tually cut in half in teacher training at the State O^Uegea aa the 

.• •• . 

nittrket nachaniana begin to ;take hold and atudenta aelected other najora. 
(See the Maiiaachusetta State <'College. sy8\em» Survey and Stadijf of June» 

* * • • • ■ • 

19?d graduates. t • 



Results q£ the survey of graduating bachelor** level students of 
Fitchburg State Collegof 4n 1978 and reported fully in the acconqpanying 

Section I of this Final Report present an equally inqportant concern. 

/* / •> 

^Additionally the State College System, through its central off£ce, staff # 
^as made several major attexnpts at collecting data that could be useful 
to a systematic supply/demand forecast # both short-range and long-grange. 




Stttdtnts AM not «l%»ays actively enoQtir«g»d to ooiifzbAt tte fact of tlMt 

^ : • • • • ; • ' 

Ubor flUudMt MTly on in tiMir dftxMr docitioas. 910 l^it^uxg wxews 

■ ' '. , . ' * * " " ■ * 

fQtmd ISMT^four poroMit of Htm Mspomnts MttclAg oarooxs in oduoatioiua 

^ instltutioiis «nd «|^roxinatoly^tif«nty-fo«r por^^nt in haalth s«rvioos. 

Zn •duoation* . tho danaad is not strong* in allisd hsalth and nursing^ 

tlM oatlo6k is soMwhat bettmr. Only 4.5 pexeant- sought to sntsr business 

in spita of tha apparant oooodtnant 0/ tha Systam (1973 Uganda for Ranawal) 

< *■ • 

to providing aanpowar to tha divaraa aniploynant fialdk within tha State 1» 
BguAlly sujEpriaing is the finding tfhat lass than, twenty-eight percent of , 
the respondents changed their career choice since entering college. Of 
those asking such a change, more than half cite as their reason either « 
itPtitttdes or interests. Lmam than seventeen percent have changed because 
of **fei# job openings. " Ifhen %fe add to. this tha fii|||Lng that only tiienty . 
percent of the respondents received career counseling/ the' picture strongly 

» • 

» * • . • 

. siigg«sts that st\jdftnts r«c«iv« inad»quiite inforaaticn about jobse Whatever 

*the breadth .of counseling « students in this saniple did not appear to have 

\ 

responded adapti^ely to available labor market data* More emphasis is 
needed on' career counseling and placement centeri iJi the~9tate Colleges* 



r 



• Limited adaptive roechanisms 

In atteiqptlng to resolve the shifts in demands for graduates apd 
the- need to .develop new programs of studies it has seemed likely that 
the System needs mechanisms for bringing about change. Certainly, 
the lack of adequate data on the simply and demand for professional 
skills hints at the absence of institutional elements that 
routinely assess needs* . If these elements exist in one or more of 

10 



9«rtMips ttMTft, MM ^ f ctf liqlcaigilt with ttm Imitittttilont gradiuijbM 
m «qpIoyttd, . zt is altegttbtr' postibls that f«oalti«s m oooBlttad to 
thm historic goal «of tsaohsr praparatimi* ,^^lhatavar tha raason, naw 
initiativas naad to ba sou^t and iMtitutionai aitant^aar«i^ 
foottsad on tha social systan that tha^Stata Oollagas saxva*' 



Bacatti a ao^t institutions noxmal^ly tasist ohang«^, a variaty» of 
aachanisns hava baan davalojpad to craata 'a raadinass on tha part df ' 
paopla idta institution to adapt to nav ciJ^cunstaneos. Ineantivas 
to dhmxiqm ixm pxovijted in tl»,.£om of xawftrds fpr tmt v«ntures# In 
•OM instanoop, faculty mMri^rii are aiiGpuragftd to undartako axtaxnal 
assigiflMnts that ralata to nair fialds; Much pro^ss is nada through 

* • # 

sansi4iva inquiry into tha disinc«itivas^to chasiga* Ones thasa ara 
found, i*a.*, faar that falling anrollmants in adilkeation coursas would 
jaopardiza tha. oaraar of a faculty nmbari^ solutions^'of tan prova lass 

• » 

costly than tha failura td changa* It ni^ prova dasirabla to provide 
opportunities, for faculty members to esqpand establishad aiq^ertise 
into a related fi^ld* ^e nxmber of educators Vdio have been success- 
tMl in other fields suggests that the possibilities ara substantial. 
In any event, mechanisms for encouraging change appear to be needed, 

• a 

The obvious and most deficient mechanism for change is the planning 
process* Khen institutionalized to ensure a persistent dbmioitmant to the 
examination of needs, allocation of resources to meet these needs and 
.the implementation of progreuns relak^d to reassessed neiads, planning 



ad^^ to oh«ii9*. wa* DMda ttf'be pzevtdad for In the roatino 
plumlaa Miphanism MtO^UlMd f6r the Ooll49«8. ^ be eff^cUve as 
e aedMBiemTor eneurlng adAptivp change, planning nast be oonUnuoia.' 



'8trmtegief\for meeting needs^canbe reviened^ong with the means of 
mplemtntind them. Further, the planning process ihould have a 
continuity .anil staff oonmitanent' sufficient to coaanand btoad participa-^ 
tiep. A planning grovp ^pable of seeking ne^d data and engaging 
broad participation is a minimum. Such a planning g«oi9, sv^ported y 
by policies that encourage evaluation and fee^MOk, would provide a 
.minimum .for the state OoUeges;'8erving the changing needs of society, * 

Qpportynlty for Diverslfl cation * 

Specific corrective actions' can have, a desirable io^ct some 
distai^ce down the road. Meanwhile, there is an obligation to search 

• •* • 

for mo^ inmediate steps. At the very least such, st^ps should serve 
to alert both students and faculty to the is%ue« stimulate imiovative 
.initiatives and, perhaps, broaden op^rtunities. It is the latter 
that appears to promise e.hort-term benefits. * 



Program diversity, we believe, could be es^anded with relative little 
effort, modest planning and existing data describing the labor market. 
Major departments producing graduates for which job opportunities have 
lessened,^ for ext-nple, could be encouraged *to propose one or more elective 
courses that relate to the department's traditional area of responsibility 
artd a job with good employment propects. With encouragement made convincing 
by the opportunity to substitute a new course for courses or sections of 
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* cott j^ gg ^th a t ai^ to iM dtopprnd, tto f^oulty amy •xp^M to «• 
imiovmtiW mT kaow^ how« zt liMy that tho oauoation ftusulty 
would find aUiod oourm that foeus oa ttao aiqplicatWof nathmstlos/. 

.. •- • ;• ^ . ■ • . . . • 

«hUd \doyolopMBt, biology, ot^, rathor than th« tMchlhg of thoye 
oontont ax«aa* Nursing- educators -would bs onOouragsd to ^yfi«n1ni> ths; 
allUd hsalth araas and p«j(hap« saak alliancos with othar facultite to 

- . •* 

idantify coursss that ara a stop toiraipd hunan sarVicaa occupations*, ite' 
cannot, nor w^uld «a want to, jkinit tha iimovativa affort haro. Thara 

• • • • • 

,is anough craativa anargy available' if its 'applicnUon can ba ancocragad 
with tha apprppriata.incahtivas. 

NhiU fajr frcn a total progran, it is jp^ssibla ^to suggadt several 
further supportive actions that ndght facilitate .the active involvement ; 
f faculties^ diversifying program offerings* . These includes v 

* ♦ 

1* ' P^vide challenge and si;^port through a workshop on 
* aca^ie progr^' diversifies*. tiont , ■ '\ 

2* Use available data on labor markets— U.S; Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data orf^^employment opportunitiea/in Ne • E igland— 
, to help.^identi£]3 opportunities for niew employment-related 
co\u:ses* ' * * v 

.* ■ • 

3* Establish criteria, funds end a review oommitte to award 
limited course development resources to selected innovators^ 

4* Enlist ^e aid of career counselingrand scudent advisory 
t staff to the limited but positive purpose of the new 

courses and encourage registrations as ai means of providing 
* a broader perspective on esnployment* 



'Clearly, the suggestions outlined above are designed to encourage 
rather than prescribe* They are interim actions, at best. We believe 
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tiM Virtu* of th— or •iad;Lar actions Xios in tlM possibility of 

focusing, on 4ivitrsi^ whils ths nors find^ntal but asossssrily. sl^oMsr 

♦ • .• • . - • •• . 

•otiocis ars undsmay. Though tha ooursa optiot»« that idiis.intazin ap» „ 

*<vroach providas will ha snail, tha pQsitiva' impact oi^ attitudas anfti tha 

raadinass to raspond to a hroadar ,4i»and can bs substantial. It can ba 

♦ • . ■ . * ♦ 

tbm teginnlng of nhat ne escpAct Imi the c«r»f ully plaAnad* and laqpl«« 

• ■ • ■ 

♦ 

nsntad program ^orrdivarsity that ia a^ kay alamsnt in tha, intagratad 
planning wa hava uzgad alsawhara in <this raport. 



Toward A Hore Responsive Institution 

Tha .'opportunity to axaioina tha Itmitad sat of fiaads that th^ 

Stata Collaga Syatam is now addrassing has callad attantipto to tha S 

■ • . • 

broadar issua of how tha institution can adapt io aiany change of 

• . ' • ' •• 

which thasa ara tokans. Tha answar, is suraly not a aiiqpla ona nor 

• • » ... ♦ 

can our obsarvations basad on IJjnitad involv^oent and sarandipity 

give more than a suggestion or 'two about . «Aiere to begin^ 

.. . * • 

First, a significant beginn«Lng has been made by addressing 
questions involving special education, and human services* Actions 
reconmended as a result of ovu: study can lead td significant and 
adaptive ' langes. Beyond these steps related to two program eureas 
there az:e other developments that, in our view, deserve attention. 

a • 

They have to do with the- establishment of mechanisms for facilitating 
change and the attitudinal orientation that supports these mechanisms. 
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• Rtgolar planning for tlM ^stan an a iHiole that 
' ' ai^Xioitly davalopt siratagias and iacaamantlng aotiona 
for Mating tha naada of both tha atata and tha atudant. 



• Bvaltiation of inatitutional parfoznanoa in tams of 
plana with tha uaa of raatilta to pxovida faadback 
*and anaura J.natittttional laaming. 

• *. ' 

. 9 Xaiprbva t!ha oaraar oounaaling of atudaiita with an* 
phaaia on providing information on aaiploynant 
osportunitiaa aa waU 4a on tha*^^avan6a of apti- 
tiidaa and.intaraata to major fialda of atudy« 

Bndottra^ga An Driantation ^sward iBarvica to Studant Caraar Naada 

a Thrdugh laadarahip Ut all lavaltf, aaak to lagitiiniaa 
th^ rbla.^f tha Syatam in halping atudanta aoquira 
iiuu^atablf tUdllM. ' 7 - 

a Pro^da inoantivaa and ramova diaincantivaa f^ tha 
— ^ faculty to aiq^rt naw programs raaponding to^ naw naadif. 



• Zn aummary, this stud^ offars a tet of racomaenda^ona that can 
laad tha Maaaachuaatta Stata Collagaa to bacome a mora adaptive and 
raqponaiva ayatem. Tha project haa by no means examined all the 
crit^jcal issues f2^cing the State College System today but haa reviewed 
some of the m..\jor program endeavora.' Thia review indicated that for 
the Stata Collesa System to continue in its direction of needed 
diversity in its management, organization and teaching-learning « 
environments # the function bf system-wide planning must be elevated 
in importance. This, Executive Summary suggests that the design and 

- # 

implementation of a planing support system become a first, priority 

of the Board and Administration of the Massachusetts .State College System. 
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VoiuM* h»v0 Umn wtittw on th» aubjtct of work and all tha tansfantial 
factors involvad, Xn thia highly tachnologicaUy-oriantad aociaty, tha an- 
tira fabric of citizanry aaama to ba ^mashad in tha naad for tha work foA:a 
to adapt to naw jobs aaamingly aa quickly as tha vary davalopnant of tha 
tachnology ihat^craatas tbam, 

Tha problaas that result ara slgnfficant and complax, Thasa includa 
workar productivity, motiva'tion, dissatisfaction, and avar prasant unamploy^ 
mant. Thara is a growing sansa of tha naad fbr a satisfaction of individual' 
aa wall as organizational naads in accomplishing tha task, 

* • • • 

Ona of tha partnars in the collaborativa study of the field of work is 
tha higher aduqation' sector , Not only are collisges and universities involved 
in "in-service" education of managers and employees in industrial and 
Goes»erciar areas, the higher education sector is a prima preparatory or 
"pre-'servlce" base for many professional 'and caraar areas. 

In the forefront of this pre-servica training are the public colleges 
and universities which, perhaps by virtue of their history, h^a evolved to 
,show concern for the employment needs- of their student' clientele . 

Therefore r it is appropriate that within the Coaatonwealth, Fitchburg 
'State College, with a long history among the numerous institutions of ^iyher 
education in this State, has initiated a study that at't&apts to relate the 
pre-service, or the undergraduate degree program of studies with the actual 
career choice. 



There is real significance in this study. First, some of the data has 
meaning in relation to the numi>ers of students and the programs offered on 
the campus. Based on the results of the sdudy, the Commonwealth has some 
meaningful information as to projections and background training of manpower 
in a number of areas. 
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secondly, thB*Mtudy timt followg im « pilot wtudy of-M oompn" 

tmmivB approsfih that i« x^commndtid for iatplemmtatipn among «ii tte 

• ■« 

t«a StMtm CoUmgmB* Sinom tim Stmpa CoUogo #«9tent of tha pul^ic 
MCtPr inciudM mora than thirty thouaand attidmnta, naarly all of 
Whom ara raaidanta of tha Comommalth, tha aynthaaia of data firon ^ 
tha racotmandad ooa^rahmnalva study wi,2!l ahow aignifioyit planning 
baaaa for Stata aganoiaa and induatriaa alike* 

« 

Tha study wets conducted by the Merrimack Education Center through 
tha cooperation of Preaident Vincent Mara at ritchburg State College* 
Dr. Robert Graenbarg of Indiana Oniveraity coordinated the atudy for 
the Center, and Mr* Mark Mhitmore of tte College Admiaaiona Staff 
Mis reaponaible for data collection at ths College* Othar College 
ataff who cooperated included Dean Francia Pilecki, Mr* lioy Ball, 
Mr* Pay Bryant, and Ma* P'amela Fiorentino* Through thaae combined 
efforta we hope that the reaulta of 'thia atudy are of value for 
applicationa ayateatwide* * ^ 

•-v * 




INTRODUCTION • \ , ♦ \ 

College-I^vel manpoiier analysis Involvefk at. some pointy the 
•Invtstlgatlorv^of the supply of college graduaf^s ftrthe w6rk force^ 
Projections of enrollments or degr^^s granted are generally used 
to estimate this supply factor, ^ofiever, nhen t .e manpower analyst 
attempts to relate degrees granted to the l^bor market, he finds 
that there are few one-to-one relationships between a college 
degree and a career, 

# . ^ • 

4. Sven where a degree appears to be .closely related to an occu- 
pation, we are not certain what proportion of the recipients of the 
' degreft aspir? to that occupation* For example, the assumption that 
all. elemen''«ary education majors plan to become teachers might 
result in an overestiination of the teacher supply. Attempts .to 
relate more general degrees, such as those in th% liberal arts, 
to specif i'C occupations become even more problematic, 

" * • •• ♦ 
A 197*^ survey of new chemistry bachelor's degree recipients 
conducted by the American Ch^ical Society i found that only 24,5 
percent of the respondents had found -full-time employment in their 
field. An additional 28,1 percent had become graduate assistants^ 
17* o percent had engaged in part-time or summer employment, 7,3 
percent were employed outside their fields, 4,9 percent were unem- 
ployed, ,2,0 percent were in the military^ Peace Corps^ etc, and 
15»3 percent were no\ seeking empaoyment. The data of the survey 
indicate that only about one-quarter of the chemistxy graduatea 
had found employment in their field, but give no indication as to 
how many other chemistry majors had sought or desired euch jobs. 

The vagaries of labor market demand are- not, by any means, 
the only factors influencing whether or not an individual's career 
is highly related to his postsecondary education. Indication that 
the intentions or aspirations of cdllege graduates themselves are 
Important factors in determining supply is contained 'in a recent 
research report by Blscontji titled College Graduates and their 
Qnployers , ^ Blsconti found that of freshmen who Ha^ completed 

bachelor's degrees, nearly twf^-thirds of the male business admini- 
strators had not inajored in business and four- fifths of the teachers 
had not majored in education. It was also found that the career 
asplraxtons of students shortly before graduation were highly 
correlated to the careers they eventually pursued, 

A^l^llow-up study of the graduates of Saint Peter's College 
by Malnlg^and Morrow .found that there v/as a wide variety of occu- 
pations pursued by bachelor's degree recipients from al,l academic 
areas, Not only liberal arts and social science graduates, but 
also those from business *ahd other more traditionally Job-related 
programs had become occupatlonally di^^ersed. 



. This, li not to aay thAt there are not Identifiable relatlonshlpa 
bet^n e0llege'^4egreea and career aaplMtlons; In The Maricet for ' 
. CoHege^Tralned ■ Mattpoiier« **Pre«Bih reported that> at VSS granuat^^ 
levext tnere was* a .^relationship approaching a one-to-one 

oomspondence between educational preparation and woj^. Freeman 
also found that % majority Qf undergraduates expected 'to work 
peinanently In the a^a of their college major. However^ such 
career aspirations and future plans for education differed 
■axkedly nhen the undergnTduate ifiajor field of, study was taken 
into accoan*^ , 

The value of follow-up studies of college graduates Is 
beconlng Increasingly recognised. Some are conducted by profes- 
sional organisations such as the Engineers Joint Council^ the 
American Chemical Association^ and the Association of American 
Oeographers^ Follow-up )Studle8 are also frequently conducted by ^ 
individual doUegesjind universities^ or by specific departments 
within the institutions. Such studies^ pi^rticularly those 
conducted on" a regular basis, (e.<g«. annual surveys of graduates) 
or those of a longitudinal nature (e.g. > studies conducted on the 
same group of graduates over a long period of time) provide useful 
Infoznition concerning the woxkings of the labor maxket« 

In order to assess tkie implications of college enrollments 
and degrees for manpower supplsr in Massachusetts, it is of value 
to identify the Immediate and long-range occupations^ educational^ 
and career plans and aspirations of students about to graduate* 
As these plans and aspirations are related to number of degrees 
granted^ estimates of manpower supply can be more meaningfully . ^ 
developed. , , » 



The Instrument 

In 1975 the *'Occupatlon and Career Interest Survey*' was 
developed as a part of the Indiana College-level Manpower Study. 
The Survey was used on a statewide ibasls in Indiana and was found . 
to provide Information which was useful in the analysis of manpower 
supply as well las In providing information for academic planners 
and eareer^^tlannlng and placement counselors. 

It was determined' that^ with appropriate revisions^ this 
questionnaire could be administered successfully within the \ 
Massachusetts State College System. Fltchburg State College was 
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olitfktn at pi% Bitt for a pilot run of ttie **Oeeupatlon and Career 
Zntareat saiveyM and the Indiana Questionnaire nas revised, ulth 
tha oohaultation of the director of the Indiaria project.' ^ 

♦ ^^Tifo detailed lists achonpanied each queitionnilre. The first, 
dealt with major fields of study and was based upon the Hsa^iS* 
laxonony tor progrems currently available at Pltchburg State. The 
t second ll»t concerned occupation and career titles' and groupings, 
and was babied upon the occupational listings of the Bureau of the 
Census* A coi^y of the complete questionnaire is. contained in the* 
Appendix tb this report. 



The Survey PopuJ.atlon 

.The survey population* for this study Included all the 
students at ;Fitchburg State College who reooived a bachelor's', 
degree in JUttr;'197o. They were to complete the questionnaire as 
part of the procedures required for greiduation; Out of a total 
pqpulation of 587 gradua^tes, 40i^ or 68.8 percent responded, to the 
questionnaire in a usable manner. 



Analysis 6f the Data ; 

Responses to the questionnaire were comnuter coded and 
analyzed by means of the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) at Boston college. In ;8ome casesT^ Tr"partlcularly 
interesting to compare the Pi tchburg state College responses with 
those of the 1975 Indiana findings. 

^ 



*HEGIS = Higher Education General Information Survey 



( 
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total of 4o4 usable questionnaire response^ were received ' 
from the 5o7 bachelor's lev*l June graduates* of Pltchburg State 
College* a resDonse rate of 68.8 percent. Of these, 100 respondents- 
were male (24.8 percent) and 304 w#re fen^le (75.2 i^ercent).. 'Oie 
following report Is based upon the ^responses of those 404 graduates 
and, because of the high response rate, should be highly repre- • 
senUtlve of the entire population of the Collegers graduat^ed. 



* • » • « 



TABLE 1: AGE OF RESPONDENTS 



« 


kale 


Female 


* 

Total 


Age Range 


N 


% . 


H % 


; N - 




20-21 yrs 
22-23 yrs 
24-29' yrs 
30 or older 


31 
37 
22 
10 


31.0 
37.0 
.22.0 
10.0 . 

• 


114 37.5 
155 51.0 
17 , 5.6 
' XQ ^- 5*9. 


145 
192 

39 
28 


?5.9 : , \^ 
47.5* 

9.7 

6.9 


* Total ■ 


100 

•> 


100.0 


304 lOO.p 


404 


100.0 ^ \. 

• 



Table 1 represents the age ranges of the graduates of Pltch- 
burg State College. ' As can be seen, there is d fairly wide 
variety In the ages of the graduates with the males significantly 
older than, the females of the group. 



\ 
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TABLE 2: MARITAL STATUS OP RESPONDENTS 



• 


Male 


Female 


Total 


jiarltal Status 


• 

N 




N 


*^ 


N % 


Not Married 
Married 


80 
20 


8o.o 

20.0 


262 
42 


86.2 
1S3.8 


342 ' 84.7 
62 15.3 


Total 


100 


.100.0 


304 


100.0 


404 100.0 
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■^t ,!S^i* 2 presents the nantal •tetus of the survey apeepoAdents. 
Only 15*3 percent were narried at the time of graduation* 

TAB^ 3: LOCATION OF HIOH SCHOOL RESIDENCE 



1 

• 

• 


Male 


Penale 


'Total 


Location 


i-JL. 




H" . 




N i 


Vlthln KasS( 
Outside Mass* 
Outside U.S.A. 


90 

9 

. 1 


90.0 
9.0 
' 1.0 . 


281 
• 20 
3 


92.4 
6.6 
1^.0 


371 91.8 
29 l.Z 
4 1.0 


TOUl 


. 100 * 


100. Q 


304 


100.0 


404 100.0 



Table 3 presents the locations of the graduates* homes while 
they were attending; high, school. Over 90 percent of both males 
and females had lived In Massachusetts during their high school 
years with 7.2 percent from out of state and only one percent 
from other countries. 



* • 
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TABLE 4: PARENT^' OCCUPA'flONS, BY OCCUPATIONAL CATBaORy 

Fathers* Mothers* 

Occupations Occupations 

Occupational Category N ^ N ^ 

Professional, technical, kindred 110 30.9 87 24.0 

Managers, officials, proprietors 37 10.4 • • 9 2.5 

Sales workers .25 7.0 20 5.5 

Clerical workers 5 1.4 79 21. 8 

Craftsmen, forieroen, kindred 8b 24»2 3 0.8 

Operatives / 20 5.6 8 2.2 

Service workers 37 • 10.4 34 9.4 

Laborers 26 7.3 5 1.4 

Farmers, farm workers 2 0.6 0 0.0 

Military workers , » - 8 2.2 0 0.0 

Housewives >^ II8 32.5*^ 

Total . * 256 100.0 363 100.0 



^ , dat^.of T»bla 4 pireten€ th« prlaary occupations of the 

rttipoadmtft* parents^ classifieds Cansus Burnu occupational 
eatagbrles. Slightly morfe;than 3P p^rc^nt of the fathers were in 
professional, technical, or kindred fields while 24 percent of the 
Bothers were in ^his categoz^. the nost frequently reported 
speiBifie occupations were as follows: ^ 



fathers 

Porenen * « 
Honfam labor 
Engineer ' * 
Protective service 
Secondary school teadher 
Sales (other) « 
Metalworker 
S\ectricl|in 
Construction (other) 
Office manager 



28 
26 

12 
11 
11 

IP 



Mothers 

4 

Housewife. 

Secretary/stenography 

Registered nurse 

Elementary school teacher 

Sales clezk (retail) 

Clerical (other) 
' Food service ' 
, Bookkeeper 



118 
42 
33 
17 

15 
12 
12 
11 



♦ ♦ # 



TABLE 5: PARENTS' EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Fathers 



Educational Level 



.Motheirs 



N 



Less than hljgh school diploma 
High school diploma 
Associate degree 
Bachelor's degree ^ 
First profesalonal degree 
Master's degree 
Specialist degree r 
Doctorate « 



56 
52 
10 
27 

i. 



23.7 

36.6 
14.2 
13.2 

6.9* 

1.3 

1.5 



80, 
191' 

■ s 

0 



20.6 

49.1 
12.9 

12.*1 

2.3 
1.0 
2.1 
0.0 



The data of Table 5 report the 'highest levels of education 
attained by the respondents' parents. -A large percentage, over 
20 percent of both fathers and mothers, had not received high 
school diplomas while an additional 36.6 percent of the fathers 
and 49 percent of the mothers had not received degrees- beyond high 
school. Approximately one-fourth of the fathers and 17. 5 percent 
of the mothers had received bachelor's degrees or higher. 

« « « « » 
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CDVCATZOHAL BAGKQROUHDS AUD FDTORE PXAKS FOR EDUCA!CZON . 

6: IRTERROPTZON 09 FORMAL mCATION ^ 



\ Mile . Pamale ^tal 

* • . % 



Interrupted 44 44.0 §4 17.7 '98 24.3 

Hot Interrupted 56 56.O 250 82.2 306 75.7 

*6ttl ' 100 100.0 304 "100.0 -404 100.0 



The data of Table 6 indicate that 44 percent of the male ' 
respondents had interrupted their formal education for an extended 
period of tine. .(The conresponding figure for the males of the 
Indiana public institutions was 27.7 percent.) Arfar lower 
proportion of the females^ only 17.7 percept, had done so. It * 
would appear then that nearly half the males would have had some 
type of full-time woiic experience before completing the bachelor's 
degree. * * 



TABLE 7: GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 



Overall CPA. Ma.lor Field GPA 

Male Female Male Female 



CPA' . 


N 


* 


,3.51-4.0 


13 


13.0 


3.01-3.5 




37-0 


2.51-3.0 




41.0 


2.01-2.5 


8 


8.0 


Below 2.0 


1 


1.0 



N ^ N 5^ N . 5^ 



78 25.7 24 24.0 135' 43.8 

135 44.4 44. 44.0 - 130. 42.8 

'6 28.3 27 27.0 39 12.8 

5 l.b 4 4.0 • 2 0.7 

0. 0.0 X 1.0 0 0.0 



V 



Tftble 7 represents the .respondents* oyeraXl grade point 

well as that In their major fields of sljady* As Is 
readily apparent, the females reported far higher g^des than did 
i?L"5^**i* Also, gMdeii earned by the respondents In their majors 
Here fer hlghe* thiijrthe. overall averages. . aixty-elght percent 
of the males and 86.6bpercent of the females reported CPA's In 
their majors to be over * 

♦ « * • 

TABI.& 8: KAJOU FI;ELDS OF STUDY 

■ ■ '• 1 t- ■ . ^ . 



Earliest Declared 



Current 



Field of 
Btttdy 



"Male ' 



Female 



Male 



Female 



N 




N 


* ' 


If 


* 


• N 


* 


7 
2 
1 


7.0 . 

2.0 

1.0 


13 . 
4 
2 


4.3- 
0.3 
0.7 


. 7 
2 

0 


7.0 
2.0 

•o.o 


11 

. 2 
2 


3.6 

ol?^^ 


•1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 . 


0 


• 0.0 


1 
2 


1.0 
2.0 


0 

7 . 


0.0 
2.3 ' 


1 ' 
3 


1.0 • 
3.0 


■ I 


0.0 
2.6 


4 
3 

1 - 

• 


<0 
1.0 


0 
0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


•4 

3-^ 


4.0 
3.0 
1.0 


, 0 
2 

> 

0 


0.0 
0.7 

4,0.0 



Biology 
Business. 
Chemistry 
Communl-^ 

cations 
Computer 

Science 
fihgllsh ' 
Industrial 

Science 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Early 

^ Childhood 



1.0 



32 



Elementary 


8 


8.1 




Education 


30 


Industrial 






Arts 


32 


32.0 


0, 


Secondary 
Education 




3 


3.0 


4 


'Special- 






Education 


11 


11.0 


68 


Medical 








Technology 


1 


1.0 




Nursing 


0 


0.0 


si 


Other Health 


0 


0.0 


1 


Geography 


1 


1.0 


1 


.History 


2 


2.0 


3 


Human Services 


2 


2.0 


12 


Psychology 


3 


3.0 


9 


Sociology 


0 


0.0 


5 


Other 


5 


5.1 


2 


No response 


9 


9.0 ■ 


24 



10.5 
9.9 

f 

0.0 

1.3 
22.4 

28.0 
0.3 
0.3 
1.0 

3.9 
3.0 
1.6 

0.7 
7.9 



9 
33 

1 
11 

0 
0 
0 

1 



4 
2 
•1 
7 




^ 30 

19 
0 
6 

67 

0 

90 

0 
3 
3 

25 
9 
3 
0 

24 



9.9 

6.3 

0.0 

2.0 

22.0 

0.0 
29.6 
0.0 
1.0 

"3.0 
1.0 
0.0 

•7.9 
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^ /ep.orts the earliest declared najor fields of study 

of the respondents alonig with their current majors. As can be 
??•?! i***® Pe«5«ritageA of the graduates have clustered into a 
limited Auttber of majdr fields, particularly those of education 
(early childhood^ elementary^ industrial arts^ and special), 
nursing, and human services. The education fields did not appear 
to be suffering attrition from students* first dedawttion of a 
major to th*ir point of graduation. * 

Certain majors nere very closely Identified to the members 
of one sex or the other. For example, 32 percent' of the male 
respondents were majoring in the industrial arts, compared to 
none of the females. On the other hand, far larger proportions 
of females* than males were in the fields of early childhood 
education, special education, and nursing. 

* 

« « « * * 

TABLE 9: ANTICtRITED PUOWRB PIELDS OP STUtY 



Male Female 

Plelds of Study N *N J< 

Business Administration 3 6.4 3 19 

Chemistry 0 0.0 2 lis 

Computer Science • , 2 4.3 0' 0 0 

English .2 4."3 2 * l!-3 

Industrial Science . "3 6.5 0 0.0 

•Mathematics 2 4.3 0 0 0 

Early Childhood • 0 0.0 13 8*2 

Ind^ustrlal Arts » 19 40.4 0 6!o 

Secondary Education 0 0.0 1 .0.6 

Special Education / 9 19.1 40 25 .2 

Other Education fields- * -6 12.8 17 • 10 7 

Medical Technology ^ 0 0.0 2 1\3 

Nursing * . 0 0.0 71' 44.7 

Other Health fields 0 0.0 6 3 8 

Geography 1 2.1 .2" 1.3 

Total 47 100.0 159 100.0 



• The data of Table 9 present the respondents* anticipated 
future major fields of study* Forty-seven percent of the raailes 
had. s.e^ectted. future majors with over 70 percent of them planning - 
further study In an education field. A total of 52.3 percent of 
the females checked fields for futur« study with approximately 45 
percent of theso choosing each of t'he fiel-ls of nursing and edu- 
cation. As can be seen in Table 11 below, higher percentages than 
these e^ipected to pursue degrees beyond the bachelor's degree. 



TABLB 10: IMPORTANCE OP FACaX>HS IV SELECTINO 
MAJOR FIELDS OP Smn 



Vttxy Somewhat .Not 

iBPortant Intfortant ♦ Important 



Fttctor 



if 


% 


N 




N ' 




325 


81.0 


« 

70 


17.5 


• 

6 


1.5 


326 


81.7 


52 


• 

13.0 


21 


5.3 


271 * 


67.8 


US 


29.5 


^ ri 


2.8 


79 


19.5 


182 

• 




139 


3^.3 


52 


12.9 


170 


42.0 


179 


44.2 . 



Ralatlonship between 

naior and interests. 
Relationship between 
najor and oareer choice 
« Relationship between major 
an<l- talente/aptitudes 
Status or prestl,ge 
lAaJor • . 
. Influence of parents^ 
'(relatives or friends 



. The data of 'Table 10 represent the respondents ♦ views as to 
the importance of a number of factors influencing tueir choices of 
a major field of study. As can fbe readily seen, the relationship 
between the major. and tt\eir interests and their career choices 
were the two most important factoi%, with the relationship between 
the major and their talents/aptitudes close behind. The status or 
prestige of the major and the Influence of parents, relatives or 
friends were far less influential in this regard. 

* • 

TABLa 11: EXPECTED HIGHEST LEVEL OP EDUCATION 



Male Female Total 

Degree Level * N N 1^ V ^ 



Bachelors 11 I1.2 38 .12.6 49 12.3 

1st professional 4 4.1' 10 3.3 14 3.5 

Ma8ter»8 58 • 59.2 197 65.2 255 63.8 

Specialist's ^ 3 3.1 li 4.6 17 4.3 

Doctorate 22 22.4 43 l4.2 65 l6.3. 

/^otal 98 100.0 302 100.0 400 100.0 



i-ia 

4n 



The data of Ta Xe 11 represent t^ie highest degree levels the 
re8ponden.t8 expected to complete. Only about one-eighth of the 
reapondents did not. expect to receive a degree beyond the bachelor* 
Mtth nearly two-.thlrds indicating that the master's degree would 

their highest. Approximately l6 percent of the respondents. 
Including nearly one-quarter of the males ^ intended to earn a 
doctorate. 
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OCCUPATION iUID CAREER PLANS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Anponer analysts, and those who utilize their reports, tfbme- 
r^*^?®'*?^?®'* bachelor's degree recipients as immediate entrants 
.into the Ubor force. Attempts to relate their degrees to 
specific Jobs become highly inaccurate because they do not take 
the plans and aspirations of the graduates themselves into account. 
These plans are, howeveir, very important because they are often 
,«Bpossible to predict solely on the bases of degree level and 
^eld of study . As relationships ^between majors and career 
choices become better known, it becomes more possible to make 
generaflClzations. ^ ' 



TABLE 12 s EXPECTED FUTURE ACTIVITtES 



Mftle 



Activity 



Fmale 



* 



N 



This i^all 

PuH-tlir.c career Job 
Pull-tlae non-career Job 
Military service 
Grad. or prof« study 
Not in work force 



51 
29 

2 
14 

2 



52.0 
29.6 
2.0 

14.3 
2.0 



213 

49 

2 



16.8 
0.7 
6.5 
2.7 



Five years hence 

Full-time career job 
Full-time non-career job 
Military service r'" 
Grad. oi prof, stajdji^ 
Not In work force 



Ten years h^ce 

Pull -time career job 
Full-time non-career job 
Military service 
Grad. or prof, studr 
Not In work force 



r 



75 


76.5 


211 


7 


7.1 


7 


1 


1.0 


2 


13 


13.6 


64 


2 


. 2.0 


5 



73.0 
2.4 

0.7 
22.1 

1.7 



79 


81.4 


227 


80.5 


7 


7.2 


2 


0.1 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.4 


8 


8.2 


33 


11.7 


2 


2.1 


19 


•6.7 



Each respondent was asked to indicate what primary activity 
he or she expected to be engaged In during the fall subsequent to 
graduation. Since the questionnaire ^was administered only days 
before their graduation, 'the respondents* answer reflect an 
accurate measure oT Pitchburg State's immediate contribution to 
manpowe- supply out of the June, 1979 graduating class. 



Approximately half the males and nearly three-quarters of the 
females expected to be entering full-time career Jobs. (Correspond- 
log fl©ires for the^ Indiana studj^ were 42*1 percent and 53.5 
percent, respectively. ) An additional 29.6 percent of the males 
ana- 15. «r percent of the females planned to be working at full-time 
non-caireer Jobs, thereby designating approximately 80 percent of 
both males and females as aspiring to assiame full-time employment 
after graduation. - » 

Only 14 males and 19 females among the respondents anticipated 
graduate school as their major activity for the fall. (The pro- 
portion of Indiana graduates anticipating to engage in further 
study Immediately after receiving the bachelor's was approximately 
twice that of Pltchburg State.) . . * . 

When a'sked about their plans for five years after graduation, 
approximately three-quarters thought that they would be In full- 
time career jobs at that time. An additional 13.6 percent of the 
males and 22.1 percent of the females thought they would be In 
graduate programs five years hence. (Comparable figures for the 
Indiana study were 8.8 percent and 11.8 percent, respectively, 
much lower than that at Pltchburg State.) -^9 

JS}^^ asked about their plans, for ten years after graduation, 
slightly over 80 percent of the respondents believed they would be 
In full-time career Jobs at that point. Simultaneously, approxi- 
mately 10 percent expected to be in graduate school ten years . 
t 'ter receiving the bachelor's degree. (This compares to only 1.8 . 
percent for the Indiana s*tudy.) 

Among the Pltchburg State graduates there appeared to be a 
tendency to. delay graduate school entrance with many expecting to 
wait as long as five or ten years. The males had more of a 
tendency to enter graduate school immediately after graduation or 
to engage inTrull«tlme non-careisr Jobs while females were more 
inclined to enter full-time career Jobs after graduation. 



«r # « » « 
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Table 13 reports undergraduate major by primary fall activity 
for those majors with enough responses to make analysis meaningful. 
Those in Job-related fields of study had far more of a tendency 
than others to enter career- related Jobs immediately after 
graduation. These majors included early childhood education, 
nursing, special education, and elementary education. 

Lower proportions of the graduates with majors less clearly 
related ta eraploj-ment opportunities planned to enter career Jobs. 
Amor^ these fields were biology, human services, English, and 
psychology. Many of those with these majors planned to enter non- 
career Jobs or to pursue graduate studies the fall after their 
graduation. 
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TABLE 13: UNDERQRADUATB MAJORS AlID PRIMARY PALL ACTIVm 



Career Non-Care^^r >^itiduate Kot in 

Job Job Mllltaiy Study Work Foroa Total 



Biology 


10 

> 


55-. 6 


3 


16.7^ 


0 


0.0 


5 


27.7 


0 


0.0 


. 18 


English 






4 


36*4 


.1 




3 


27*3 


0 


0.0 


11. 


Early Childhood 


^3 


88,5 


3 


11*5 




0*0 ) 


0 


0*0 


0 


0.0 


26 


Klementaiy Education 22 


78.6* 


3 


10*7 


f 1 


3-6 


1 


3-6 


1 


3-6 


• 28 


Industrial Arts 

• 




57*6 


11 


33*0 




0,0 


o 


6.1 


1 


3*0 


33 


Special Education 


65 


84.0 


11 


/I4-3 


0 


0*0 


, 1 


1*3 


0 

• 


0*0* 


77 


Nursing 


77 


87*5 


9 


10^2 . 


. 0 


0*0 


1 


1*1 


1 . 


1*1 


88 


Human Services 


,.13 


46.4 


8 


28,6 


0 


0*0 


3 


10*7 


4 


14*3 


28 


Psychology 


2 


15*4 


5 


38.5 


0 


0.0 


5 


38.5' 


1 


7*7 


13 



*0nly majors with 10 or more graduates responding to the questionnaire are included in this 
and subsequent cross tabulations by major field of study. 



!CABLE Iht ; D£FIfllTKNES$ OF PLANS ^ 



3S: 



Bdrmttenessf - .jy ^jj ^ ll» 5^ 



This Pall 

yaxy definite lo 10.3 13 4.6 23 6.0 

Somewhat definite .29 29.9* 87 30.7 . 117 30!? 

^«hly_lndeflnlte . 58 59.8 183 Sif 241 H.l 

5 yetrs hence * • 

Vexy definite 9 9.3 9 3.2 18 4 7 

Soaenhat definite 46 41.2 120 42.7 161 V42I5 

^hlsr^ndeflnite 48 ' 49.5 15^ 54!l 2^0 ^llS 

10 !^ears hence : 

Very definite 12 12;S 26 * 9.3 39 io.4 

SoneithAt definite « 35 36.5 II8 42.3 153 40.7 

Highly indefinite 59 51.0 . 135 48 5 l84 4819 



^ ?^2/?J*'?£ T*5J® report the degree to which the gradiiates 
felt definite thi^t they, would realize their plans for the fall * 
after graduation, five years hence,, and ten years hence. As can 
ibe seen, nearly two-thirds were highly Indefinite about their fall 
•plans and an additional 30.7 percent were only somewhat definite, 
leaving just 6 percent veiy definite. (The Indiana study found 
drastically different results as 52.2 percent werii very definite, 
31.3 percent somewhat definite, and only 16. 6 percent hlkhlsr 
Indefinite.) . f 

Concerning their. plans for five years hence. It appears that 
fewer of the graduates are highly Indefinite (52.8 percent). How- 
ever, the .percentage that was very definite also declined slightly. 
(The same pattern of change was found In the .Indiana study. ) , 

For ten years hence, an Increased percentage of the graduates 
felt vexy definite what they knew that they would be doing (10.4 
percent).. Those who were somewhat definite Included ,40.7 percent 
of the respondents with 48.9 percent highly Indefinite. (The • 
comparable figures for the Indiana study were 39.8 percent, 40.6 
percent, and 19.6, percent,, respectively.) 

It Is obvious from the data of Table 14 that the Pitchburg 
State College graduates leave the, campus with a great deal of 
uncertainty as to what they will be doing only a couple of months . 

^ , * • 
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iMiiee* Though many Here In adueatlon fl&lds. In which job offers 
are often made relatively late In the summer, it also appears that 
SMy of those planning on entering other career fields, graduate 
schools, or non-career jobs remain vexy uncertain as to their 
lonadiate futures. 



- ^® ^?** ®^ Table 15 report the degree to which the graduates 
were Oertain of their fall plans by the type of activity in which 
they hoped to engage. The most uncertain group was that expecting 
to enter graduate school, with 81.8 percent indicating that they 
were hlghjof indefinite. . (Compared to 14.7 percent in Indiana 
Sr^Sf*). y*?:*?^^? 9^ planning to enter career jobs were 

highly indefinite (16.1 percent for Indiana study) with only 2.3 
percent of this group stating they were highly deflilite. 

The group aspiring to full-time career jobs five and ten • 
"^fnce remained pessimistic as 55 percent of each group was 
highly indefinite as to whether or not they would be pursuing 
:theae careers.. The certainty concerning those expecting to be in 
graduate school was actually greater for five and ten years after 
graduation than it was for the fall immediately after graduation. 
Those who exp.ected to enter full-time non-career jobs appeared to 
be the most definite group concerning their future plans. (This * 
was the opposite of the Indiana fipdlngs.) , 

:.••♦*#¥♦ 

Table 16 reports the occupational and career plans and 
aspirations of the graduates of Pltchburg State College; \Phe 
data are reported by plans for the fall after graduation, five 
years after graduatloq^ and ten years after graduation by which 
time nearly all expected to be Into their career fields. As can 
be seen, most expect to' pursue careers in the professional and 
technical category with the bulk falling into education or health- 
related fields. Relatively few looked toward the fields generally 
associated with the highest status and pay (physician, lawyer, 
etc.) and very few appeared to be oriented toward careers in the 
private sector of the economy (buying, banking, sales, etc.). It 
was also of interest that extremely few of the females saw them- 
selves as a career housewife, even five or ten years after their 
graduation. 



TABLE 15: 


TYPE OP ACTIVITy By OBOREE OF DEPIHITEIIESS OP ACTIVITY 

• 


0* 


« 


• * 

Pull -Time 
Career Job 


Pull-Time 
NonCareer Job 


Military V 
Service ^ 


• 

Graduate or 
Professional 

Study 


Not In 
Work Force 


Degree of > 
DeflnltenelBS 

• 


\ 






* 


* 


This IPall 


• 


« • 

• 

• 






• 


Very definite 
Somewhat definite 
iiif^nxy maerinite 


•^3i«3 


12.5 
40.3 ' 
47.2 


25.0 
0.0 
75.0 

• 


* • 

9.i 
9.1 
81.8 


37.5 
-^—^5.0 

37.5 


. N - 


t 

(259) 


(72) 




(3) 


^ (8) 








• 




• 


Verv definite 
Somewhat definite 
nicniy inaenni ue. 


4.7 
39.9 
55.4 


25.0 
4i.7' 
'33.3 


* 0.0 
66.6 
. 33.3 




0.0 
57.1 
42.9 


N • 


(278) 


< 

(12) 


(3) 


(74) 


^ (7) 














Very definite 
Hif?:hly indefinite 


8.1 
36.8 
55.1 


25.0 
50.0 
25.0 


• 

50.0 
50.0 
0.0 


15.8 
52.6 
31.6 


14.3 
61.9 * 
23.8 


N • 


(296) 


(«) 


(2) 


(38) 


(21) 



« 



TkBLR 16: ^ R] 



\ 



>ATIOV MXD CAREER CHOICE 



Oeeupatlbnal Area 



Haxt Pall 



Five Yean 
Hence 



Ten Years 

Hence 

N 5t 



Professionals Technicals Kindred 



^Eneineer 
Life scientist 
Ptiysicai scientist 
Math specialist 
Physician 
Reglsteried nurse *■ 
Therapist- 
?eterinaria"h 
Other medica]^ 
Medical lab technician 
Dental lab technician 
Other health technician 
Science techniciah 
Aylatioh« technician 
Oth^^r tectinidan .» 
.Computer speciali^i 
Psychologist-'-^ — \ 
Social scientist 
Teacher (elementary) ' 
Teacher (secondary; 
• Teacher (college) 
Special education teacher 
School counselor 
Other education profession 
Writer^ kindred 
Artist J entertainer 
Auditor^ accountant 
Architect . 
Clergy y kindred 
Lawyer, .Judge 
Social worker 

Other profession^ technical 



1 
4 
1 
1 
0 

0- 
0 
4 
1 

^ I 
1 
2 

3 
5 

55 
30. 

65 
0 
0 
3 

a 
1 

0 

1 

0 
20 
1 



A O 


X 


* AO 
OeZ 


1 


XeU 


5 


Xe2 


99 

I 


\/# < 




A e 




AO.' 






1 


A A 


A 


A A 


- X 




Of 


zx#5 


Ah 


A A 


X 


A O 




0 A 


A 


A A 
. VeU 


X 


A A 


It 


^ A 
XeU 


5 


1 A 


h 


1 A 
XeU 




A 2>* 


X 


A O 


1 


A P 


X 


A O 


0 




it 


1 A 
XeU 


3 


A P 


X 


A O 
Ue ^ 


A 


0.2 


1 


V# Cm 


1 


0;5* 


2 


0*5 


2 


0.7 


8 


2.0 


8 


1.2 


5 


1.2 


4' 


13.1 


50 


12.3 




7.4 


24 


5.9 


19 


0.2 


12 


3.0 




16.1 


63 


15.6 


63 


0.0 




1.2 


5 


0.0 




1.5 


9 


0.7 




0.7 


5 


0.5 




. 1.0 


. 1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.0 . 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


1 


0*.2 


1 


0.0 


6 


* 


6 


5.0 


19 


4.7 


20 


0.2 


3 


0.7 


3 



Managers. Officials, Proprietors 



Bank, financial manager 


1 


0.2 


Buyer 


1 


0^ 


Health administration 


1 


0.2 


School administration 


1 


0.2 


Other administration 


1 


0.2 


Office manager 


1 


0.2 


Other manager 


0 


0.0 



1 

0 

3 
1 
0 



0.7 

( ,2 
0.2 
0.0 

0.7 
0.2 
0.0 



3 
1 
2 

5 
2 
1 

r 



Table l6 continued 



0.2 
1.7 

0.2 
0.2 
20*7 
0»5 
0.2 
1.2 
1.0 
Q.2 
0.0 

0.7 
0.0 
0.2 

0.5 
2.0 

1.7 
11.1 
4.7 
4.7 
15.6 
1.2 
2.2 
1.2 
0.2 

0.5. 

0.5 

0.2 

4.9 
0.7 



0.7 
0.2 

0.5 
1.2 

0.5 

0.2 
0.2 



4 



> 





\ 




♦ 


• 


♦ t 

Tftble 16 eoniklnued 


^ # 








• • 






Five Years 


« 

' Ten Years 




Next 


Paix\ 


Hence 


* Hence 


Oeeupatidnal Area - 











■ Sales Vorkers 

Insurance agent 3 
Other sales Mork 2 
Bookkeeper 1 

tlerical 

Other! clerical 1 . 

I * 

Craftsman* Foreman. Kindred 

« 

Construction craft 
Metalitork craft 
Air, heat, refrigeration ♦ 
Printing trade craft 
Other cra^ts^n 



0 

•0,5 
0.2 



0.2 



1 

0. 

0 



0.2 
0,0 
0,0 



0.0 



0pera*tlve8 



Transportation ^qpt opt»r 
San, food service «Jorker ' 
Personal service worker 
Protective service worker 

■ La borer 4 Nonfa rm 

Laborer, nonfa nri 

Farmers. Farm Workers 
Farm laborer, foreman 

Other 

Military 

Housewife 

Student 

No response 



« # « » # 



1 
0 
0 



1 


0,2 


0 


0,0 


1 


1 


0,2 


1 


0,2 


1 


. 1 


0,2 


1 


0,2 


1 


1 


0„2 


0 


0.0 


0 


1 


0,2 


3 


0.7 


• 3 



0,2 
0,0 
0,0 



0,0 



0.2 
0,2 
0,2 
0,0 
0.7 



1 


0.2 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


1. 


0.2- 


3 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


1 


0,2 


1 


0,2 


-2 


0.5 


1 


0.2 

• 


6 • 


1.5 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


• 


• * 








r 


0 


0.0 


1 


0,2 


1 


0,2 


1 


0.2' 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


• 

0.0 


2 


fx 


3 


0.7 


1 


• 0.2 


22 




2 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


51 


12.6 


•$3 


13.1 


46 


11.4 



o 

ERIC 
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Tmi I7i tBUTlOniSBIB BmiWi career ARD imDERORAOUATB MAJOR 





^Maie 


• 

Female 


Total 


RtlAtlonshlp 




It a 


^ * 


Rlighly related 
Soaewhat related 
Unrelated ' 


59 61.5 
34 32.3 
« 6.3 * 

- ■ 1 1 ■ 


240 * 80.0 
55 18.3 
5 1.7 


29? 75.5 
86 21.7 
U 2.8 



The data bf TaVle 17 report the degree to which the respondents 
anticipated that their long-term careers would be related to their 
undergraduate major fields of study, in a manpower sense this 
question Is critically Important because it piJbvides the only 
reasonably solid ground for assuming that graduates aspire to 
careers which related to their majors. For example^ If only 50 • 
percent of education majors .plwmed to enter teaching careers 
the jpttch publicized surplus of ttachers might be exaggerated. 
Likewise^ If 20 percen>'i5f--e|i4laeer8 expected to pursue MBA degrees 
and enter lamedlately» into mahagement careers » the shortage of 
new engineers would^e even more^^vere. 

Three-quarters of th » Mtchburg State College graduates 
expected to enter careers hl«hly related to their undergraduate > 
majors. A disproportionate 80 percent of the women fell Into 
this group, compared to only 61.5 percent of the males. An 
additional 21.7 percent expected that there would be at least some 
relationship between, their careers and their majors and only 2.8 
percent anticipated no such relationship. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

TABIiE 18: UNDSHGRADUATE MJUOR AND CAREER 9ELATEDNESS 



Highly 
Related 



M^:ior 



N 



Somewhat 
Related 

K 5^ 



Unrelated 



N 



Total 



Biology 12 66.7 

English . 5 50.0 

-^rly childhood 24 80.0 

Elementary- ed. 21 77.8 

-industrial arts 22 66.7 

Special ed. 66 84.6 

Nursing 8| 94.4 

Human services 18 58.1 

Psychology 9 69.2 

Total 262 79.9 



I 

6 

9 
10 

4 
11 

3 

59/ 



27.8 
50.0 
20.0 
22.2 

27.3 
12.8 
4.4 

35.5 
23.1 

18.0 



1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
7 



5.6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
•6.1 
2.6 
1.1 
0.0 
7.7 
2.1 



18 
10 
30 
27 

78 
90 
29 
13 
328 
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Thy data of Tal)X« X8 pj^esent the degree to whlchi the respondents 
their careers' related to their majors for those fields ulth 
ten or aore graduates, Afi can be reaSlljr seent^ the highest degrees 
of relatedness are foond for those fields which have a jnajbr 
lispeet of career preparation built into them.« Among these fields ^ 
Here nursing, special education/ early childhood education, and t 
el«ftentary education. ' (.Since these were fields dominated by ' 
females they explain the 4trferenee between males and females 
obierved in Table IZ-abdve.) Human sernces and English were^ke 
two majors for ilhich the lowest degrees of relationship were fRid. 
(The ovet«ll responses were fairly dose to those obtained in the - • 
Indiana study.) , ' , 

TABLE 19s, DESIRED lEER VO^ ENVIRONMENT 



Male Female' Total 

Career Hoxk Envirdnment N % |f N 

Self-employed 22 22.0 25 8.2 47 /II. 6 

Business Clm 8 8.0 10 3. J l8 4.5 

Educational institution 51 51.0 127' 4l.8 178 44.1 

Research organization 5 * 5.0 9 3,0 l4 3.5 

Welfare agency * 3 3.0 6 2.0 * 9 2.2 

Military service--) 0 0.0 1> 0.3 1 0.2 

Public service ^ 6 -^.0 18 5.9 24 5.9 

Healtn-faclllty^ . 0 0.0 96 31.6 96 .. 23.8 

Other 3 3.0 6 . 2.0 . Q 2.2 

No response 2 2.0 Si 2.0 ^ 8^ 2.0 



. The dat'a of .Table 19 report the desired career work environ-* 
•ments of the respondents. The largest percentage, including 51 
percent of the males and 4l.8 percent of the females, hoped to 
work within educational institutions. The second most frequent 
choice, that of $1 health facility, was indicated by nearly a 
third of the females but by none of the males. Almost a quarter 
of the males hoped to become self-employed, compared to 8.2 percent 
of the females. 



TUSLB 2ot mmmmsmTB major by care^ work ervxrormert 



Major Field 




EnvlCGIlUBIlt^ 



US 



<H or 



04 



4 



-PrH 
H«H 



Biology 
English 
Etrly childtiod 
Elw^ntary ed. 
Indutt^lal arts 
Special N^d. 
Nursing \ 
Human services 
Psychology 



2 

3 
1 
0 

6 



if 

7 



2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 



'26 
28 
24 

69 
' 1 

2 



8 

0 
0 
0 

0 " 

0 

0 

1 

2 



.0 
0 
, 0 
0 

' 0 



I 



0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

3 
0 
0 

2 

1 

3 
7 
2 



k 

1 ' 

1- 

0 

0 

2 

m 

1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

1 
1 

0 



The data of Table 20 report; the chosen career work environ- 
ments of the respMidents broken dom by their major fields of 
study, (for those fields with ten or moure graduates). As can be 
seen, certain fields* graduates fall atlaost exclusively within one 
woik environment (educatlon/educatibn Institution, nursing/health 
facility) while for others the graduates exhibit a wider range of 
preferences. For e3tample, the majors in biology, English, human 
services, and psychology would be more difficult to assign to one 
or two specific work environment choices. 

Table 21 reports the importance of a number of factors often 
taken into account in making a career: choice. The top four 
factors were far more important than any of the others. (These 
same factors wer^ dominant in the Indiana study though in a 
different order.) The desire to work with people rather than ' 
things and the' desire to perform service to others particularly 
Important among the Pitchburg State students and reflected the 
nature of their career choices. .Factors showing a strongly 
materialistic 6r status orientation such as the desire to get 
ahead rapidly, high income, and status or prestige were evaluated 
as being relatively unimportant. 
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iSAHLE 21: IMPORTANCE OP FACTORS IN CHOOSING LONG-TERM CAREER 



Factor 



Viftry 
Important 

H 5< 



Somewhat 
Important 



Not 
Important 



Kork With people rather 

t^han things 
Interest In work 

activities 
Service to others 
Uses special talents/ 

abilities • 
Desire to contribute 

to knowledge 
Security 

Leadership opportunity 
Independence on job 
Initial job 

oppox\tunltles 
Freer ^^fe 
Interest In travel 
Oppor canity to get* 

ahea^ rapidly - 
Status- ^prestige 
Hlgfrsifncome . 
Edueaptlon require less 

time than for other 

careers 



•31b 78.3 



300 
294 



76.5 
74.1 



283 7$.0 



179 
153 
151 
l4l 

94 
66 

59 



45.4 
38.5 




24.0 
16.8 
14.9- 



54 13.7 
47 11.9 
. 45' - ai.5 



/ 25 



N 


•it 


N 


* 


61 


15.4 > 


'25 


6.3 


0000 


20.9 
22.4 


. 10 • 
14 


2.6 
. 3.5 


104 


26.5 


6 


1.5 


161 
196 
205 
216 


*fUeS! 

49.4 
52.0 • 
54.8 


Is 
38 

37 ' 


13.7 

12.1 

9.6 
9.4 


18| 

ill 


46.7 
35.1 
.35.7 , 


189 

195 , 


29.3 
46.1 
49.4 


175 

195. 

217 


^14.3 
49.4 
55.2 


166 : 
, 153 ' 
131 


42.0 
38.7 
33.3 


57 


14.7 


307 


78.9 



V 



" ' • ^Nk « # 

^ . A 

The factors considered t^iportanf by college graduates often 
^differ considerably when vieWed by the sex of the respondent. 
Tabla 2? considers these factors by sex, reporting the percentages 
responding to each as^ being 'W^ry important." The significant 
differences are reported^ below .S ' 



Male High _ Female Low 
• Imp ' ^rtance Importance ^ 

Free time 
High Incoir.e ^ 



Male Low _ Female High 
Importance Importance 

Work with people rather than 
>^'^ings 
Being or service 



For €fll other factors there were no differences bevond the 
p < 0.05 level fouryd using chi square analysis. 



TABLE 22: FACTORS INDICATED AS BEING •'VEBY IMPORTANT" 

IN MAKING CAREER CHOICES 



MiRle 



Female 



Totel 



Factors 



N 



N 



Work with people rather 

than things**. 
Interest In work 

activities 
Service to others** 
Uses special talents/ 

abilities 
Desire to contribute 

to knowledge 
Security 

Leadership opportunity 
Independence on job 
Initial job 

opportunities 
Free time** 
Interest in travel 
Opportunity to get ahead 

rapidly 
Status, prestige 
High income** 
Education requires less 

time than for other 

careers , 



eO 


5o;0 


251 


82.6 


309 


58 


70.0 
58.0 


229 
235 , 


"75.3 • 
77*3 


. 299 
293 


72 


72.0 


210 


69.1 


282 




45.0 
43.0 
38.0 
34.0 


134 
110 
113 
107 


44,2 
36.2 
37.2 
35.2 


179 
153 

141 


22 
34 
13 


2'2.0 
34.0 
13.0 


72 

l\ 


23.8 
10. 2 
15.1 


94 
65 
59 


14 

13 
17 


14.0 
13.0 
17.0 


40 

3^ 
28 


13.2 
11.2 
9.2 


45 


9 


9.0 


16 

• 


5.3 


25 



74. r 
72* t 

69.8 

44.4 

37.9 
37.4 

34.9 

23.3 
16a 
14.6 




6.2 



♦Percent of total response. 
♦♦Significant at .05 level. 



The data of Table 23 repoi^ts the percentages of respondents 
of each major (with more than 10 responses) who indicated each 
factor as be,ing very important in m6klng their career choices. It 
was hypothesized that the factor? influencing graduates of differ- 
ent majoVs would show significant differences and this -was found 
to be the case. The knowledge of which factors can be most 
Important to the graduates of speclflo- majors and seeking certain 
types of careers can be of great value in career and academic 
counsellns. * . 



TABLE 23: VERY XMPORtANT FACTORS IN CAREER DECISIONS BY AREA OF STODY* 




Factors 



m 
(18) 



Work with people 

rather than things 
Interest In work 

activities 
Seivlce In others 
Uses special talents/ 

abilities 
Desire to contribute 

to knowledge 
Security 
Leadership 

opportunity 
Independence of Job 
InJ t^al Job 

opportunities 
Froe time 

Interest in travel , 
^Opportunity to get 
ahead rapidly 

Status^ prestige 

Hlrh income 

Education requires 
less tim« than 
for other careers 



n 



(11) 



o 



>*'0 

(30) 



tie 



•i: 

•0 4> 



(28) (33) 



O Q 

(79) 



S 

g 

(90) 



22.2 


63^ 


76.7 


89.3 


-54..5 


89.9 


83.3 
55.0 


8.18^ 
45.5 


V 70.0 
66.7 


78.6 

• o2.1 


69.7 

60 .'O 


72.2 
84.8 


77.8 


72-7 


56-7 


71-4 


84 8 




55.6 
50.0 


36.4 
27.3 


46.7 
23.3 


53.6 
17.9 


54.5 

60.6 


39.7 
.27.8 


27.8 
55.6 


736.4 
^ 36.4 


26.7 
30.0 


42.9 
25.0 


^5.5 

24.2 


25.3 
29.1 


27.8 
22.2 
11.1 


9.1 
- 27.3 
! • 0.0 


16.7 
lO.O 

16.7 


10.7 

21.4 

7.1 


24.2 
30.3 
. 9.1 


19.2 
15.2 
15.2 


22.2 

16.7 
22.2 


0.0 

9.1 ' 
0.0 


6.7 
• 6..7 
10.0 


7.1 

3.6 


9.1 
9.1 
21.2 


6.4 
6.4 
\.\ 


19.4 

• 


0.0 


10.0 


. 0.0 


6;l- 


7.6 



90.0 
80.0 

84.4 

66.7 

45.6 
54.4 

47.8 
34.4 

10.0 

20.0 

13.3 
8.9 

3.3 



tt 




0 


1 


ii: 

nco 


0 

& 


(21) 


(13) 


« 

83.9 


< 

76.9. 


64.5 
74.2 , 


84.6 
84.6 


83; 9 


84.6 


32.3' 

25.0 


46.2 

30.5 


29.0 
51.6 


53.8 
61.5 


16.1 

12.9 
22.6 


0.0 

7.7 
15.4 


9.7 
12.9 
3.2 


23.1 
15.4 


6.5 1 


^ 0.0 



epicures represent percentages of respondents majoring in each area of study rating each . 
factor as being very important in making a career choice. * • 



CABLE 24: CAREER dIOICE CmolQES SINCE WXTERim COZ<LEOE 





/ Male 


r 

•Female . 


Tbtal * 


Camr Choice Change 




H 


H- % 




39 ' 40,2 


72 23,8 


lil 27.8 


Ho. 

4 


. 58 59.8 


?30 76*2" 


288 72.2 



TebXe 24 reports the respondents who changed their career 
choices since entering college* Slightly more than' one-quarter 
i!? changes. Including 40.2 percent of the males and 

only 23.8 percent of the females, (These figures were much lower « 
thM those fpund .tn the Indiana study Nhere nearly half the 
?F*Sf***®® -^^ both sexes had .changed their careei^ choices between 
high\ school and college gicaduation,) * 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

*B 25:' REASOlfS. FOR CHAMOINO* CAREER CHOICE . 

Male Female Total 

Reasons \ 

Few. Job openings 

previous choice \ 8 
Better financial futiAw-^ 2 
Better use of education 3 
Beter suits talents and 

aptitudes. ' 10 
Better suits interests 8 
Previous choice only 

tentative 3 
Training for previous 

choice too costly 0 
Lost interest in ' 

previous choice 2 
Other ' «• 2 



The data of-Ta^le 25 reports the reasons of the Fitchburg 
State graduates' for]- changing their career choices. As can be seen, 
the dominant reasons were the selection of a different occupation 
which best suited their talents and aptitudes or their interests. 
An additional 1-', ^ 'percent had r.Q 'e this chan:r» because their 
Initial selection had **ewVob openings (the response was only 7,4 
percent In the Indiana stu\v). ' ^ 





N 


* 


N 


* 


2i.i^ 
5.3*^ 
7.9 


10 

2 
• 4 


.0 

i4a 

'2.8 
5.6 


18 

. 4 
7 




26.3 
21.1 


23 
18 


32.4 
25.4 


33 

26 


30.3 
23.9 


7.9 


9- 


12.7 


12 


11.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5.3 
5.3 


2 
3 


2,8 
4.2 


4 

< 

5 


M 

4.6 
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0 



. ' TABLE 26j DBaREES OP INFLtJEWCE OP SOURCES OP 
ZNF019UTI0N OR (^yiBAHCE IXt NAKINO CAI^ CHOICE 

' ■ ■ ' ' 

■ ' ' " ■ ' " . • , 

Vtry Somenhat ' Hot 

Important - Inportant Important" 

influences 9 < H V %' 

Previous work experience, l64. 41.8 156 39.8 . 72 18.4* 

College eouraes 144 36.5 196 ^ i^.J . 54 13.7 * 

College, .teachers i42 . 36.O 175 44.4 ^ 77 19.5 

Parents or other . i» 

relatives 74 18.7 191 48.2 131 33.1 

SfirSjT'v^ K V 50 12.6 199' 50.3 l57 37.1 
,Hlgh school teachers/ *. 

covfaselors .--^ 48 12.2 149 37.8 197 50.O 
Prlilted materials, radio, - • \ ^ * 

^J^ ^ 25 6.4 160 -40.8 207,52.8 

College career/ . ^ 

V placement counselors 23 . 5.9 127 32.3 243 -61.8 
Oeneral college * 

(^OHjMelors 28 7^2 110 28.1 253 .64.7 

^ ■__ 

Table 26 reports the Influence of a variety of sources of 
Informatlqn to the graduates In making their career choices. The 
most Important factor appeared to be that of previous work 
experience. The next two in Importance, those of college courses 
and college teachers are reflective of the. Importance of the 
college classroom exy erlence In the making of a career decision. 
It Is of. particular interest that^the Impact of college ct)unselors 
appeared to be minimal In this regard. (These were also the least 
Important sources of information found In the Indiana study.) 

, TABLE 27; OCCUPATIONAL OR CAREER COUNSELING ' REG 




* 


- - t * 

Male 


Female 


Total 


4 

When Received 

t 


N 




N 


* 


N 




None received 


73 


75.3 


236 


80.8 


309 




Freshman year 


7 


7.2 


11 




18 




Sophomore year 


7 


7.2 


17 


5.8 


24 


6.2 


Junior year 


3 


3.1 


9 


3.1 


12 




Senior year 


7 


7.2 


. 19 


6.5 


26 


6.7 



' ?7 wport^. whether or not the responddnte had received 

occup*tlonax or cereer counseling. Nearly 8o percent said they 
had not (compared to 59 percent In the* Indiana study). Of those 
who hed, there was ho particular yetfr of their college experience 
in which much counseling was received. 

« « « « « 

TABLE 28: EVALUATION OP CAREER GOUNSELINO RECEIVEp 



• • 


Male 


Feiaale 


Total 


Degree of He]?pfulnes8 


N 




N 




* vN . 


very helpful 


.10 




'23 


42.6 . 


33 43.4 


Somewhat helpful 


9 


40.9 


26 


48.1^ 


35 46.1 ^ 


Not helpful 


3 


13. 6 

• 


5 


9.3 


8 10.5 



The respondents who had received occupational or career 
counseling were asked tp evaluate Its' helpfulness. Over 46 - 
percent responded that It had been very helpful (compared to 21.2 
percent In Indiana) and only 10.5 percent claimed it had not been 

(compared to .24.2 percent In Indiana), it would appear 
that those who took the Initiative In Seeking occupational or 
career counseling at Fltchburg State felt it. had been of value to 
them« 



- TABLE 29 S EJS>ECTED CAREER RESIDENCE LOCATION 



• 


Kate 


Female 


Total 


Location 


N 


f 




N 




N ' ^ 


Within Massachusetts 
Outside Massachusetts^ 
' but within U.S.A. 
Outside U.S.A. 


59 
33 

2 


35.1\ 

2.1 Y 


199 

87 
4 


.68.6 

30.0 
1.4 


^ 258 67.2 

120 31.3 

. 6^ ' 1.6 



The data of Table 29 reports the locations in which the 
respondents expected to begin Wieir lonk-tem careers. Two- thirds 
expected to remain 5n Massachusetts. 'Slightly over 30 percent 
planned to work in the U.S.A. but butsid)e Massachusetts an'^ only 
l.o percent* anticipated begirmijigx^areersy outside the country. 
(Only 44/1. percent of the Indiana graduates, including 49.7 of 
those in public instl tutlons, expected to begin careers in Iniiana. 
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tASLE 30t EXPEdTED CAREER RESIDEECE, Of HIGH SCBOOI, LOCATION 



High' School 
leefttlon 



Career Residence 



Within 
Mfce»> 



N 



Outside 
Mess. 



Foreign 
Country 



Total « 



Within Mass. 24? 
Outside Mass. » 

but within UvStA. 9 
'Foreign uCoiintry 1 


70.2' 

3^.1 
33.3 


102 

17 
1 


29.0 

60.7 
'33.3 


3 

2 


0.9 

7.1 

33.3 


362 ' 
28 


Total "257 




120 


• 

« 


6 

« 




•v 



Tcjble 30 reports the expected career residences of the 
respondents by their high school locations. As can be ^seen. 70.2 
percent of the students from Massachusetts high schools expected 
to remain in Massachui^etts^ compared to only 2$ percent of those * 
from outside the State. Pitchburg State would appear to be an 
J^^ff?-^ exporter of graduates from Massachusetts as 362 of those 
in this table had attended high school in the state but only 257 
expected to begin careers in it; • -s^ 



Summary 

This section provides data on a sampling of Bachelor degree 
graduates at Pitchburg Sea te College. While this Study does not 
propose recommendations* per se, it suggests further st4ady and 
analysis by the Institution. At the same time, these data are * 
reviewed they sJ^uld be examined with other ongoing State College 
data-gathering ifeports such as the June graduate study and the 
placement surveys that follow up on graduates. 

The implications qt this study seem to suggest that the 
concept of career guidance and how students receive information 
should be ro-examined. As indicated earlier/ 44% seek careers 
in education while the previous year graduate studies indicate 
27% will gain employment in this area. This figure also con- 
tinues to dwindle as the market becomes saturated. 

The Carnegie Commision on Higher Education reported in 1973 
that, "Most of the evid^ce indicates that vocational counseling 
has tended to be a relatively weak component of college and uni- 
versity student counseling programs, which have, in general, givqn 
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9rMter emphasis to the stwlents* personal and psychological prob- 
lems. We believe that, in view of the pronounaed changes that are 
occurring in the job marjcet for college graduates, institutions 
€ , higher education shojuld place considerably greater en^hasis ^ 
on vocational counieling." ' \ • ^ 

\ These conditions; ifave led to the recommendation that the 
coJaeges should take immediate steps to strengthen occupational 
counseling programs available to their students. 



t 
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SECTION II 



. MASSACHUSEHS SUH'^KINTENOENTS' FIELD SURVEY OF 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN* EDUCATION 



Son^iXlSJeWations on teacher supply and demand based 
(Ipon the penceptlons of school superintendents. 



\ 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHER SUPPLY and DEMANO--A RepoH Based on the 
Perceptions of Massachusetts School Administrators 

^ - - . . / ' 

« • 

By noif are too painfully a%fare of what has occurrad in the* 

araa of declining enrollments. The eacpansion of teach^ training 

institutions in the 50 *s and 60* s and the con^^ictipn of denand 

for new teachers in the 70* s converted the "teacher short^^e**, to a 

surplus. By 1972, the siafo of the swplus cane to be vie%#ed with 

concern, particularly as projections were made to sug<gest a continuing 
{ 't. ' •' . * *' 

] bversiipply throughout the lecade and into the 80*8* ( 

^ . . . A;.:'.: .« • 

^ In 1972,^^jp<eenter for Pxfiority Analysis of the National planning 

^ Association, in a sWiy sponsored by the National Center for Educational 

Statistics,^ reported! 

, For the decade of the 70* s • • • there will be 
3,201,711 graduates (with teaching certificates) 
• • • This would represent over 2,000,000 graduates 
prepared to teach. in excess of the need, ^ 

The Federal response tp this over supply,' in Teacher Corps and 
other teacher training proje.^ts, was to curtail funding of new 
training programs and shift existing. funds to inservice training. 
In Utah, the^tate Legislature a^ocated quotas of teltcbers to be 
prepared by all state-supportg^j'schools whereas other states 
drastically reduced budgets for teacher training or allowed the local 
marketplace to perform the allocation function. 



NMnwhlle, adjustments have' actually^ occurred on the supply side 
of the narket« Students have i>een opting out of education ma:iors in 
iar<9e ntunbeiyts in tE^last few years in response to the unfavorable 
joi> market that has^veloped. However, thus far this type of 
adjustment has occurred at th^ undergraduate leyel, whereas the 
number enrolled for graduate study in education 'has been rising. 



SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 

) 

Contrasting this level of oversupply with current estimates of 
denu£h<i reveals that the period of surplus has not ended. However, 
market dynamics seem to be responding to the imbalance.^ 

• ' * : *" • 

• In aggregate, in 1976 the supply of beginning 

^ teachers exceeded demand by Approximately 100,000 

persons • This excess* is half that observed in the 
most serious surplus year, which was 1973, So it 
can be inferred that market dynamics are having an 
' effect. on the number of individuals who are seeking 
^ . * * ' teaching jobs or preparing for careers in education,, 

• The early projectionsi of drastic surpluses and 
persistent oversupply have proved to be in error. 
The market dynamics have in effect modulated the 
surplus and perhaps a ''throttle effect" is r^ccurring^ 

• The supply of teachers has, in fact, dropped ry 35 
percent (as of 1977) over the previous five gear" 
period. However, the excess of supply over demand 

' • remains large, 

• Specialty areas such as occupational/ vocational , 
special education^ and scnool support services 
have increased slightlxf in that same five year^ 
period and may he approaching a relative balance. 

• Shortage^ are still perceived to exiat in some 
specialty areas, particularly in bilingual education, 
industrial arts arid in' some specialties such as pro- 
crrrims for a^lfiril^Jtr • i :?^\<?cvnt<?» 
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• ^ ,Whiie opportmUtiem have increased in special 

*^ tfcrucation and occupational and vocational education, 

results from other states indicate .that supply exceeds - 

demand in these areas as vel. 

* * • * 

■ • 1 , • . 

SURVEY OF MASSACHUSEm SUPERINTENDENTS 

* ♦ * 

In an effort to examine teacher supply/demand balance, opinions 
of superintendents in Massachusetts t#ere collected on a survey 
. instrument and the superintendents re^ed teacher supply /deaiand in 
areas for which they^ employed staff. ( (See Appendix B for the survey 
instruiyent. ) The, survey was conducted ix) order to determine s\;^rin«> 
tendents' views toward* the current employment situation for teachers 
in various teaching areas. " ' 



Sincere appreciation is expressed to the 8^;ierintendents of 
Massachusetts public school districts who responded to this survey 
and whose cooperation has made this report possible. 

THE SURVEY * 



Superintendents in Massachusetts were contacted through their 
professional RDUNDTABLE meetings in the Spring of 1978. Letters and 
follow-up sik-veys were sent to those individuals not in attendance at 
these meetings. Over 200 individuals were invited to respond to the 
questionliaire, .The response rate was seventy-eight percent, with a 
total ofell^ction of 176 survey instruments. 



Tbm qiMsUonn«ir« asMSMd tha SMperintttiutonts* views toward* th« 
currwit taacher.supply/deaand relationship for various teaching areas. 
*ebXe 1 represenU s^perintendento ' opinions concerning this relation- 
shij^, based upon their current hiring e]q;>erience fiJrthin their own 
districts. A discussion of the data presented in Table 1 follows on 
the renaining pages of this report. 
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RESULTS OF THE SURVEY ' ^ . 

* 

« t • . 

t 

ror alnost all subject; atms, th* superlAtendents have found an 
ovmruuppiy of teachars compared to their current hiring demand for 
them. Por elementary, English/Secondary, and for phyeical education, 
junior high, middle school, and for- high school, superintendents 
indicated that there was a great oversupply of teachers, A moderate 
oversupply for reading specialists, language, art, science, guidance ' 
and math was also reported* 

• ■ ■ -"^ 

For many teaching ^eas^ superintendents thought the situation 
to be in balance with a minority noting a .teacher overs\^plyt namely, 
se«3ondary music, home economics,' school psychologists, resource room 
teachers,, speech and language therapists,^ self-contained special 
education teacher, business, and industrial arts. .Tutors and math 
specialists represent areas of relative balance that may be approaching 
oversupply. 

Two areas appear fror he sur-^-intendent's perspective to be 
hopeful in terms of future career opvortunities • in teaching: persons 
trained to work with bilingual students, Portugtiese and Spanish, are 
indicated to be in "moderate undersupplya* Vocational teachers may 
be in relative balance with a tendency towards •*undersupply;" however, 
most of ' e superintendents responding were from public academic 
school districts and superintendents of vocational districts were 
not fully represented in the survey sample, Physical therapists and 



tloiu4 *t>Mmpi«ts also r«pr«Mnt «ri»M tha^ nay tand toimrds 
indarsiipply. ^ ^ 



SUPPLY/OEMAWD REPORTS FROM OTHER STATES 

. ^ P _ / 

TiMohlng flalds that currently of far tha bast opf ^rtunltias 

• * ■ •■ < ' , _ • ' 

raportad In othar atataa ara acianca, aapaclally in tha oonpoaita 
acianca fiald, physical sciancas^ and I'ifa/aarth sciaticas, nath and 
industrial arts. Maanwhila, an apparent ovarsiq^ly exists for 
hoaMnakfng, Bnglish, business, guidance^ and social studies. Illinois 

V ' 

tlink-ordarad subject aveas from high need to lowjaMd indicating the 
greatest needs' in the following ^east ' ^ t 

a. Xndustriai ax*s 
^ • a. Agriculture 

a Htkt\xx9il sciences 

4 

# Health eduqation 

a . Physical education — - women's sports 

-. ' 

The Testes Educational Supply/Demand Information Center reported 

♦ 

3tate-wide, short term employment opportunities in teaching. Using 
a scale of •♦keenly competitive", competitive, good and very good, 
the followi-ng conclusions viere dravm. 
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riM Art* , . Kttnly ooap«i.titlve 

Bl«n«ntary Education Oon|^^tiv« 
HMlth, Phys, Bd«, Music, and drama Guqpatitiva 

OQcqpational Education GOOD 
Qpaaeh/haaring * GOOD 
BiXingual "education ' VBHy COOD 

9p«oial Education VBIOr GOOD. 
Praschopl Jcindexgarten . . Ocaqpetitiva ' 

BusjLnass O^apatitive 
^5"9li«h . Kaahly con^ttitiva 

Poraign Languaga Kaanly cowpatitiva 

Industrial Arts vary GOQD/EXCELLEMT 

Math EXCBU^MT 

Scianca Good/VERY GOOD 



Illinois data indicate that "the ov^rsupply of taachars that 
currantly exists is asqpactad to continue, and available data suggest 
that the gap between supply and demand nay widen considerably. ** 

Both the turnover numbei and turnover rate of full-time elementary 
and secon^Ury te&chers have d'^clined steadily during recent years. 
Illinois repoirts tui average annual decline of about 1.0 percent (from 
14.8 perccjnt in 3370 to 8.7 percent in 1975) . 

« 

This decline will certainly affect the number of teachers 
employ«u> vhen discussing staffing trends it was noted there .was a lag 
period oetween the time when enrollments decline and when RIf* occurs. 
It \s clear, however, that fewer teachers will be needed to maintain 
a given pupil* teacher ratio. 



*RIF - Reduction ir Force 
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CASE STUDIES FROM MINNESOTA 



Mhil* schools goiMrally ars dsvoting nora and mora of thair 
xasoureas to planning, tha fact is, faw school systans naka continuing, 
systafck-tio, and conprahansiva assassmants of naads." At pzasent, lAian 
an LEA raports its taachar "surplus," it Indicatas that its budgatad 
positions hava baan fillad^ aowavar, that raport may or may not ra^lftct 
whathar tha staffing pattam of that school Systam is basad on tha 
naaids of its studants and. of tha community it sarvas* 



Zn an af fort to assist school districts in planning thair staffing 
ratios, and to maka dacisions about racruitment, tha Minnesota Stata 

f 

Oapartment of Education has praparad a sarias'of case studies; 

* * • 

Case Study # i School Diatrict^-Hetropolitan/Siiburban 

Commnity 

♦ • . 

Case StuJy # 2 Sci»ol District— A Small City 

■ * 

Case Study # 3 School District— Ayr jitural Service 

Center 

Case Study # 4 School District-^Non-Agricultural 

Service Center 

Case Study # 5 School DistriGii'-'^A Local Village 



These reports present very helpful planning data for analysing 
needs and designing staffing ratios. A decline in the school 
population is ofterj thought to create an unprecedei • ttjd opportunity 
to reduce the student-faculty ratio; but in many cases, this type of 
response has not been feasible for local scnool districts because 



/tht «nouAi. of state aid# and' some of tha FadaraLaid; thay racaiva is 
baaad on anxollinant and tha aid daclinas %rhan tha school pdpulation 
dacXinaa. Sharply rising costs hava :«lso nada it difficult to achiava 
saallar- ^Varaga-sizad classas. . (. 

♦ • . - '. ' 

In additiott* changes in nuliibar .o3r taachar^ and administrators 
' klMo result in shifts in the teacher/adndnistrator ratios. Data on 
these shifts have not been collected in all cases. Mhere . these data 
have been; derived, xt is often noted that "there are more adninistra- 
tore per teacher in the 70' a than there were in. the 60' s." Some of 
these iiufreases, however, are quite small, partictilarly in the case of 
support/ staffs being added in special education. . > 

(To anticipate staff reductions, school districts must project 
teacher needs based on average class size or some other measure of 
student-staff ratios. Class size is a matter of school board policy? 

• • • 

declining enrollment districts may need to review policy on maximum 
and minimum class |i2e. Some school ^stricts define class size as 
the ••relationship between teacher and pupil hours**' or service units. 

# > 
The change of percentage of Title I eligible students is another 
variable related to class size and fiscal planning. Districts with 
declining enrollments may also be districts with increased percentages 
of Title I eligible children. This may also be true in districts 
other than those experiencing the problem of the flight of middle class 
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fanllias— it could ba thm tor tte. suburbs as'imll as tha urban ^ 
arsas. If 4ata oonflrm ths ralationship batMssn dsolins of studants 
and incrsase of Tltls Z concantratlon* than this cpncantration ^ 
iqplications for staffing ratios., for recruitnant of Title I taachars 
with specialties in bilingual education, and state grant-in-aid i^ormtaas. 
• ■ . • ■ • 

Districts shojold try to anticipate the long->range effects on 

their overall budget of • the distribution of staff on the salary 

• . • • ■ 

schedule and fiscal resources* Additional inferences should be dra«m 

• * 

by c^caaining local data in light of TiUe I enrollinbnts, minority 
populations and^bilingual students. .In Illinois, .it has been noted 
that "the larger the minority population, the greater the reduction 
of teachers •** This finding has not been i«ell received by parent ad- 
visory groups. 

I 



Another variable noted irLlllinois is that ••the greater the per- 
centage of families over $15,000, the less the reduction of teachers", 
a fact that is- open ^ to several interpretations. One interpretation 

♦ 

is that the wealthier districts are more willing to pay for a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio and perhaps also willing to 8\;^port more administra- 
tors per teachers. 



Although tHii data «r« not concluslva, th« ine«renc«s that can 
ba dsawn fzom this and other reports from other states, wotuld tend 

X indicate that administ^rators ^nd various types of supporting staffs 
"(««9«# special education) have liot been decreased proportionately as 
pupil enrollments have decreased, and as regular classroom teachers 
have decreased. Individual districts may have made proportional - 
reductions, and as previously indicated, may perceive an **oversiq;>ply^ 
J.n some teaching areas* The individual district must examine its own 
staffing ratios to set recruitment strategies and class- size policies. 
!Ihis can be done in light of the prioritises of the local 'citizens and 
the quality of education that they are able to allocate resources for. 

Also, 'the board would need to examine the cost of offering courses 

. • ■ ■ ■ \ 

• with enrollment of low teacher-pi^il ratio implying a review of 

•• - • r' 

curriculum. offerings and educational priorities. • 

: ./ ; 

/ 

The Minnesota case studies emphasize basic tools for c<^l<^cting, 
Oi^ganizing, and presenting information to resolve these problems and 
the design of the planning studies is addressed at a layroanjs 
audience. - ' ' ' , 



\ 
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0 

FUTURE OUTLOOK. FOR TEACHER DgMAND * 

, * _ ' • • 

The lack of quantitative data relative to all of the factors 
that influence teacher dexoand prohibit* precise or long-term 
projections. It is known, however, that declining enrollments will 
maian.thae fewer teachers will be needed in the imdiate future to * 
maintain a given pvqpil-teacher ratio. This information, together 
with the knowledge that local school districts are currently faced 
with -severe budget restraints, suggests that total teacher demand 
will, continue to drop substantially in the next few years. Many 
superintendents teport that the demand is es^ected to further decline 
due td anticipated enrollment decreases at the secondary level into 
the 1980*s. * ' 

Thus, a number of in5>ortant factors influence teacher demand, 
very few of which can be quantified or projected beyond a few years 
at a time^ Those factors include •teacher, turnover, public school 
enrollxtient, the. financial condition of sphool districts, planned 
curriculum offerings, state-mandated initiatives, planned class size 
or pupil-teacher ratio, school board/ teacher organization negotiated 
agreements • 

Favorable factors are the continued demand for teachers trai 
in certain specialties and the possibility of an increased demand 
for teachers in early child development programs and day care centers. 
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MBIT has concluded that traads in daoMmd for quallfiad public 

. ■ ^ * 

school taachars^y change as a result of changes in various factors 
such as the folloidngt 



1. HAjor modifications in the school program and 
tmachar aaaignttent load (e»g*, service units) 

2* Reduction in the ratio of pupils per teacher to 
provide special programs encouraged through 
legislation 

J« Change in the rate which persons having, 
substandard qualifications are being replaced 



In 6onjectujring trends for the State Colleges for the next five 
years, one must give great weight to what is happening in light of the 
economy and enrollments of secondary school students (e,g*, the future 
..college students) , , 

. • <•• • 

However, anx.iety generated by labor market conditions may well 
cause over-reaction by students or faculty. For example, as the employment 
of teachers hits a low spot, more students are opting for the nursing pro- 
grams, which although they are in relative balance, may in the near future 

« • 

reach a surplus • 

AS a direct outgrowth of student concern, there are indications of 
movement of students from tl\e teacher training programs in;.o other courses 
and an increase in the number of students who, for example, are claiming 
business- and other majors. This will have implications for planning and 
lonq-ranqo consideration?. The annual Survey of June qraduatos {cf. 1978) 
will be useful in this regard • 

' II-J4 
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INTRODUCTION 

t • • . 

Xa an earXier m whan oollege graduMtet of virtually any mjqr 
timid of study M»re Activ»iy sought for * wide variety of employment 
opportunitiea there waa not felt to be a driving need for extensive 
career counseling and placement activities on the caucus. Things 
seemed to take care of themselves as graduates were faced with a 
i^iety of choices and cotiid accept employment or continue on to 
graduate school, Studenx, :/ho were considering, alternatives would ^ 
generally turn to a truAed individual such as c parent or relative, 
/acuity member, clergyman, or family friend for "advice and determine 
their career directions in this manner* The vast majority was able 
to gain entry into satisfying and reward career areas. %i>st of 
.those who were unhappy with their initial 'iSccupatioiial choices did' 
not find it difficult to shift fnto othqr areas, either related or 
unrelated tp their fields of coMege study, . 




Monumental chan^ in this situation became apparent in the l&te 
1960* s and led to a ^situation in which there has been for a decade 
an ovo)rall surplus of college graduates relative to the manpower 
demand for them. Some of these changes could have been predicted. 
The effects of be post-war baby bcpm, for example, hit colleges 
unprepared a numerous programs to train school teachers \iere just 
reaching matdzitij as the d^tnepd for teachers dried up. 

The manpower suvphfis^o^^llege graduates has sparked the 

centuries^old debate of ^ttetkhr the primary goal of higher education 

is to elevate the cultuJala/a intellectual level of the population* 

i-r o prepare the young lor professional, technical, and managerial 
f • 

careers. The debate has often been good--natured since both goals 
appeared to be wet for the vast majority of graduates. The new 
situation h^ added an urgency to the debate, however, since many 
graduates i\ave bean unable to find appropriate career^entry positions 
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tuid, M « fmult, Ikive quwtion&d the vaZua of their d«grae«* Jvar>Berg 
^ 2S£ tRAIHING ROBBERY Mi^ RiehMrd B« FMMNUl'in WS^ OVBREDUCATBD 

AIISPiZCAB prement lucid digouwiotm of the viw thet, unlifse uppropri^to 
jtibm etm be found for coii«sw attsncees^ the vaiu« of their education is 
minimized • Their argument is that, in most cases, college is etten led 
* 4s an economic investment ju»d those who- do not earn more as a result • 
of college attendance have made a poor investment* 



This strict economic view has its weaknesses and those who argue 
that the entire society benefits from higher leve^-s of education also 
bear a degree of validity, Govemaents are thought to be more stable, 
euitura at a higher level, and individuals* derivation, of pleasure 
from aesthetics greeter when a high percentage of a population is 
educated at a postsecondaz^ level, 

The problem remains that, when there is a surplus of college graduates 
relative to the jobs available ^or than, tlw expectations of many are not 
met* A history maJo,r who is driving a taxicab 'is not mollified by th 
fact that he is aware of the underlying causes of the Russian RevolvtiOnp 
he feels ijte rainbow at the end of the college tunnel has eluded him. 
There may be an average of 100,000 such graduates for each year sines 

o 

the late 1960*3 when the college^level manpower situation reversed 
from a shortage to a surplus. * 




7h%' higher education community in the United States has attempted 
in a variety of ways to meet the problems inhere/it in a changed 
maniS(^^r situation that has materialized at the same* time as a 
serious\Mniting of funding for postsecondary eduqation. The concept 
of ^academltsplanning^ has received wide recognition as a means for 
reletting the suPp^y of college graduates to the demand for them. 
Programs are developed to moe^t needs in manpower shortage areas while 
they are cuL back xA areas of heavy surplus. 



\ 



In wtdmx to id0ntify .mteh axMur of mtort»ge and aurpluM, jsvipotfex 
jitudiM are utilized* In torn cases Mtudits ar« conducted Jby the 
highBr education coamtnity, eithar a singla institution, a state/ or • 
pazhmpa a nationwide association* 0/ten Studies conducted by 
protm»Bion*I organizationm such as tlie JUasrican Msdicai AiBOcietion 
or government egenciea such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
used as jxluming docunencs. The Carnegie Coramission provided numroua 
detailed atudiee that related the supply of college graduates to the 
^enand for thorn and that were used by higher education institutions 
uurougrhout the nation* ' ^ . 

Problem exist in the use of manpower informt^on for higher 
education planning. There is no way^ for example, t assess aocurateln 
just how many graduates with each field of study, the problem becomes 
particularly difficult since educational pianning^may bemsed in the 
past and present^ which can be maasured, buy projection to the future 
has often been less thsm irustworthy^ Ever if manpower planning were 
reasonably accurate it would be authoritarian to attempt to force 
students into 'certain programs bec;^use a need might exisie 

Manpower planning can be extremely valuable even with its 'many 
limitations e Had the teacher surplus been forecast earlier and more 
widely accepted many human and institutional resources might have 
been saved. If faculty m^.;nberSf career counf^elors^ and . lacement 
offices had mc^re current and valid information they mignt be of 
greater value ;r> their career ac'visinge If college planx^ers I. ad 
better information on which to make program recommendations they 
might be better able to generate a manpower Si^pply and demand balance 
in their own institutions. 

This Secti \ details the current bc^ckgruund of College-^Level 
Manpower data, and suggc'Sts soine proposed activities to collect further 
data shed'iing light on State College Manpower planning, should the 
Board decide to implement these re<:ommcndations , 
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HASSACHUSEHS STATE COLLEGE SYSTp< 

* • * * . *** 

Th« tfillis'-Harrington Act oi 1965 reox9ani2ed- th« Oepartmnt of 

» 

Education in Massachusetts. One of the results of the Act as the 
establishnent of a Board of Trustees to adadnlster the State College 
System. This formation of the Massachusetts State College System was 
to aid in th«r provision of a wide ran^d of educational opportunity to 
the people of Massachusetts. During its first five years the system 
grew rapidly in the areas of enrollments, land area, faculty, and 
operating bu<igets. 

> • •• ' 

In 1972 the Board initiated^ an effort to set major goals for the 

entire System, A decline in the gro%rth rate of the System was 

inevitable and it was apparent that System-wide planning, based upon 

the needs and capacities of each c; ipus, was sorely needed* The 
* 

first report pf a Long-Range Planning Committee titled AGENT ^A FOR 
RENEWAL: A FORWARD LOOK FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEMS 
1973-80 was produced in 1973. 

AGEllpA stressed the importance of relating program develop, ent 
to the manpower needs of Massachusetts, The report contained figures, 
reported in manpower projectxo:.s of the Division of Employment 
Security of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, completed in 
October 1971, The Division used a method developed by the U,L . 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in generating its projections. Thfe 
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figures %mx% based upon ^ najdr assunptions, thres of which will 
MTve to highlight the. short-lived value of soioe very detailed 
^projections, * • • 

* ♦ 

• A iiratiohai unenpioyineixt rat« of 3 percent ia attaixittd. 
in 1975. 

• The Vietnam conflict will have been over for some time 
by 1975, defense expenditures will hold at ajbout the 
1955''65 rate. 

• itstionsl export^lmport trends between 1949 and 1968 
will continue to 1975 in practically all industries. 



Since projections are only as accurate as the assumptions upon 
«ihich they are based the 1971 projections of manpower in Massachusetts 
quickly became obsolete. This, is not to say tS|e the assW>tions 
were not reasonable at the time they '%rare madei the^^^s^Mply did not 
adequately portray future developments, « .* 

• AGENDA also projected the manpower supply to be produ red b^^ "ihe 
state College System^^ basing these projections upon enrollments. 
The diversification of programs in the System was shown as the 
various qampuses appeared to be providing manpower to a wide variety^ 
of employment fields within the state 4 This was in contrast to 
earlier years when education m^tjors were the bulk of the graduates* 
The Long-Range Planning Committee expressed pride and satisfaction 
xn the fact that diversification of : . rs and career .options seemed 
to be permitting the institutions t erve the state as far more 
than teacher- training institutions. 
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FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE SURVEY OF GRADUATES 

; yx : , ; 

in Juna o£^78 the bachalors lev«l gr^uating students of 
Fitcnbuca_><^te College v^ere surveyed conce^rning their career plans 
and aspirations. The instrument i^ed was ada;/ted from a istatewide 
survey conducted by the' Indiana Conaaission for Higher Education in 
1975. The Fitdhburg study was a pilot project to determine 'the 
feasibility of cottducting a System-wide survey and whether or not 
such a survey would provide useful information. 

The Fitchburg study received a response rate of 68.8 percent 
of the bachelor's gradiiates of May, 1978, and the data reported 
present a number of important points related to their career plans 
and aspirations. - Eighty percent of the respondents expected that 
their careers would be closely related to their undergraduate majors 
though this percentage differed significantly by major. A total of 
44.1 percent of the respondents aspirjd to careers in educati5nal 
institutions and 23.8 percent in health facilities (all female) with 
only 4.5 percent seeking to enter business firms cuid 8.1 percent in 
welfare agencies or public service. The institution was preparing 
graduates to work in two primary areas, teaching and nursing, with 
many other fields c^athering in a few. graduates apiece« 

Particularly alarming was the fact that most of the respondents 
were extremely uncertain as tc what they would be doing only a few 
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■onths h»nc0,t though thiji pxobl«m is endande «nong ttaching aspirants 
taaeausa job offars m lat* in arrivin9;»..«htt fact that nearly »6S. 3 
paroant of tha graduatas nara **highly indafinita* concaming thair 
plans for tha naxt yaar indicatas tha possibla lack of adequate career 
counSaling and placanent halp. ^ 

• • « 

This problem was mora apparent as only .20 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they had aver received occupational or career counseling 
at Fitchburg State. Though their aspirations are high the graduates 
appeared to be leaving the institution Without receiving the type of 
help that could be of great value to them in planning for their 
immediate and long-term futures* 



The AGENDA report stressed the need for the State College System 
to provide skilled employees to the .private economic sector. To 
quote that report: 

♦ 

If the expansion of the educational systems which is 
necessary to provide sufficient highly nkilled labor 
doqs not occur, it i^s likely that Massachusetts, and 
New England in general, will find it difficult to 
compete with other regions of the United States 
which are more richly endowed with natural resources 
and locational advantages* y 

If^ indeed^ it is amohg the goals of the System to provide manpower for 

business and industry, this goal does not , appear to be progressing 

rapidly a . , ^ 



Teacher training^ the former basis of roost of the System* s Campuses, 
« * . * 

still appears to* bo the focus of tne System in spite of the nationwide 



tMictMr surplus. A 1974 Task Fores on Teacher Education and Laboratory 
Schools proclyced a detailed report that emphasized the s«q>ply/denand 
situation for teachers. The Task Force's report stressed that teacher 
education provided a strong base of general education contributing to 
the career flexibility of those pursuing education degrees. Though 
this nay be true, the Fitchburg survey demonstrated convincingly that 
the vast majority of education majors aspire to careers in that field, 
yet they appear t^ have received little help concerning the pursuit 
of altem^rbiV^^ « • ^ 

Enrollments in education have plummeted on a nationwide level, 
A focus upon specific teaching €u:ea8 such as special education and the 
industrial arts, whicii have maintained manpower shortages, provide 
short-term stopgaps but, in a long-term sense, diversity of programs 
can best serve to maintain a constant level of enrollments throughout 
the campuses. . 'tr 

i 

A college orientation and career counstiing service would 
emphasize career options open to students enrolled in the college and 

« 

the validity of those options. The majority of students need guidance 
in comiection with employment opportunities. They need data on the 
job market as well. Career Planning Centers, at Fitchburg and one 
or two other Colleges, have initiated^ these programs tnat offer career 
counseling as well as health and other forms of counseling, ^ 
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CURRENT PLANNING BASE FOR WSSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 

. . • • • . 

Massachusetts State College System is not a national institutioh 
but draws primarily^ from Massachusetts and a majority of its graduates 

4 

^ .. * hope to stay within the state. Most of its graduates are "first 

I ' * 

generation** college attendees and have enrolled in order to better 
^ the* positions in life* Under such circumstances it becomes particularly 
Important that institutional planning take statewide manpower supply 
and demand into acoo\int* > ^ 

There^ is currently a dearth of inf onnation that would be of value 

«* * • 

• . • . * 

in conducting such planning for the State College System* The 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security has prbdtaced new 
statewide projections to .1985, more sophisticated than those described 
^ above, but such projections serve as very broad gtiidelines and become 
less valuable with timls. In the areas of business employment, education, 
government service, and health, the availability of manpower, supply/ 
demand information pertai^^*ng' to t^ie state is sorely limited; . 

* 

Simultaneously, manpoyer supply information foi-- the' State College 

• ♦ 

System is also not avail^le, A System-wide survey s'.ch as that ^ 
undertaken at' Fitchburg would provide such data* A detailed follow-up 
study of the graduates of each campus, approximately four months *after 
graduation to determine What they actually do the first year after 
graduatlDn would be of cpreat v^lue• / 
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In order to engage in effective planning related to career 
opportunities lor its graduates the Massachusetts State College System 
needs a strong planning base. Without' the availability of certeln - 

0 

types of data planning cannot be effective. t^The purpose of this 
Section is to suggest a way in which this needed manpower-related 
information can be i^oviSdd-. 

• 

• * 

The current state of the art of manpower planning and analysis 

cannot nea&ure the 'future supply of and demand for college graduates 

-» ■ * ' •. 

with total precision. TOo many variablcf^ which tend to ex>perience 

shoi c-term fluctuations^ have strong Impacts ui>on studies in this 

field e Economic ^velopment;^, technological developments, and the 

.changing plans ps the graduates themselves regarding career and • 

geographic preferences make such planning and analysis an imprecise 



Manpower studies-, Jiowever, can be extremely vvaluable in providing 
information that ai0s in moving in the direction of a balance between 
the supply of and demand, for gradu- •'3sl As ii^formation concerning 
career opportunities is provided to students they tend to. make wiser 
decisions regarding their own plans. ' : 

• Manpower information also 1* used "by institutions and statewide* 
planning boards in detemininvj new program development. The over** 
supply of colloqo araduater. ^iii not univer^^al but relates moat ^closely 
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to certain areas of study, geographic regions, and career fielc^s while 

i ' 

others continue to experience* undersupplies. While .some jobs are 
begging for applicants there are many bright jraduates who are forced 
to accept positions they would prefer not to take. The effective use 
of manpower analysis by no, means guarantees an exact balance between 
the 'supply of ^and demand for graduates but c( ntributes to mcvement 
toward sudh a balanced For this ii;^ason manpower sUpply and demand, 
information is of great value and concern to all postsecondary 
education institutions in their planning activities • 

i 

; • 

' t • 

I » • • 

\ p 

, ' The Massachusetts State College System initially en^hasized 

the field of teacher training in preparing its students for en^loyment. 

RecenbVears have seen nlnnerouis new programs initiated at the campuses 

of the System, some related to career fields and others of ^ more 

general^ natiure* As campus enrollments nationwide have leveled off 

and as the job market for college graduab^ has become increasingly 

competitive, the need for manpower data related to the State College 

System has been intensified* In order to prepare the graduates of 

the System for the world of work^ in a manner which best suits the 

» 

demand for them^ the following types of information are needed: 

ie What are the career plans and aspijrations of 
studeiits ,who attend the Massachusetts State 
^ College System? 

5e What types ot jobs are available, in Massachusetts^ 
for the graduate of the State College System? 

^, What are the major job areas in which the State 
College System appear^ to be producing too many 
or too few graduates relative to the dematiH? 
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f 4. ^ Bow can tha State Collage Sya€m develop and 
implement an effective career comuudingf and 
placmoent ayStem? s 



Tha ptizpose of tie atudy outlined in the remainder of this section 

is to answer these questions. It approaches a complex issue and, 
• • • ' 

because of the topic, is broken into a variety of sub* topics, each 
related to the broad questions posed aiwve. 



The Indiana College-Level Manpower Study was conducted by the 
Indiana OonmisiBion for Higher Education in '1974-. «. This study 
provided a great deal of college-level manpower infonnation of the 
type which could aid the Massachusetts System, Where feasible, 
aspect,;^ of the Indiana study will be used in developing guidelines 
for the Massachusetts study. 



PROPOSEO ACTIVITIRs'fO^ 1079 



!• Identify materials currently available in Massachusetts that ' 
relate to the supply of ani demand for feolleqe graduates and build 

iiorking relationships established with those who produce or utilize 

• •• . » 

such information. 



( 



'0 ^ 

h derailed review of related lite]:alfUre and research will / 
be produceid, (3 to 4 mqnths) v " . 



^ II Provide information on the manpower supply produced Ly the : 

Massachusebts State College Systef. * • * 

This objective will be met by means of a survey of students 
shortly before their graduation from the Massachusetts Sta^e 
College Syst f«.S.C.S.) ' The 1979 graduates will be 
(fuestioned about their career plans and aspirations. 

Manpower supply will also be assessed by surveying the ^1979 • 
graduates approximately six laohths after their graduation * 
to determine* what they actually d'id, * 

* - 

\ 

III Provide information concerning the demand for college graduates 
in major' employment areas in Massachusetts • . * * 

Studies will be cou4ucted in the following areas: 5^ 

# Business and industry 

V # ^Teaching N 

# Governnuynt Qr:iployment 

0 Health Fields • ' ' 



s 
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IV* A propQsal will' be developed tc> organise a career planning and 

pt^cement network for the N«S«C«S. . • 

The network will 7>e developed in accord wi*th study reports 
end the nature of the State College System's edmin£strative » 
structure, 

. ' : ^- . 



• 
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P EVIEW OF RELATED Li TERATI|RE ANB RESEARCH ' .J" 



» 

«<e initial .step of tha study would last for approadmately 
three, to four months and i^^lve an in-depth review olf literature 

« 

xelatcid to college-level manpower in Nassachusftts. National and 
. regional studies and reports will* be reviewed and all state ^encies> 
associations, institutions, etc. will , be canva^ed in order to identify 

any sources 'of potential data. A report on thp review of literature 

* « * ' * 

will be prepared. and distributed widely to individuals within the State 

College System (to aid in counseling students and in publicizing the ' 

study) as well as to yariotis other individuals who can benefit from 
such a report • 



qoncuTTQnt with conducting the literatujre r^eview the project 

director will be establishing contacts within the state. At various ** 
• . ♦ 

times i*t will be necessari^ to solicit aid and information from 

• ♦ 

individuals or organizations outside the State College System 'so the 
stage of publicizing the .study and gaining support for it outside 
the system will be extremely iyiportant. 

Within the system a contact person will be appointed at ^c*h 
campus • The cooperation of the contact people will be critical it / * 
various stages of the project ^o they should be kept informed of the 
study's progress and solicited for suggestions and contributions • 
The contact people should be designated by the president at each 
campus (e.g. , those persons in the field of career planning)* 
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.and MMtz 'du^i%a should relate to the topic of study. The contact 
people will also serve as the internal evaluators of the study. For 
details of this role, see the evaluation procedures described below. 



• • •^ 
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SURVEY OF GRADUATING'STUDENTS AT TEN STATE COLLEGES ^ 

• * • 

The beiit^neasure of college^ level tumpower supply is ari ..analysis 
♦ » 

of the short and long-term, Occupational plans of those about to 
*■ . • ' ' /> 

If * 
gra^Mate shortly before th^ir leaving the c«iipuses* The timing of 

such a study of ijtajor importahce because the students a're contacted 

• • * 

At a point^en they are still in Jbhe institutjLon yet' most have 

^tablished strong preference's as to i^at they, would likt: to be 

^ * . 

doing the following year. .* 

The India.na study demonstrated that a survey assessing college- * 
level man£5o%^r. supply could be conducted on a statewide baisis and 
that the information obtained tiould be valiidble to prog'^am, planning 
and student counseling* A ^il^t study using the Indiana questionnaire 
(adapted as appropriate) was conducted in June 1978 at Pltchburg 
State Colleae# 'Thle findings of the study preset a profile of the , 
relationships' between the .academic proqrram ^at Fitchburg and the 
emploitnent market* (See Section I for the complete •report. of** the 
B'itchburg pilot study) Ttie study delves not' only^ in the occupational 
and career, plans and aspirations of the Fitchburg ^^j?aduates but 



al looks into the wa^ in which these decisions were reached* 

1 . ■ . 

•I'ho proposed manpower study will include a similar survey conducted 
on each campus of the Massachusetts State College System* Each campus 
vJill receive its own detailed report and the data will also be reported 
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in its totAl form, offering a vi^w of th« toUil oont; * bitioi^ to manpower 
.* * , • ' • • 

^ supply of the State <:ollege System* ' 

« 

V ' • . . 

This proposed survey would be .conducted during 1979 at all the 

♦ 

St^te Colleoes* The evaluation isommittee witl determine the frequencSy 
With which it should be replicated. • . 

The State College' System does not currently conduct a detailed 
follow-up of what activities its graduates actually pursue subsequent 
. to their graduations. A very- sketchy survey, focussing upon education 

majors is conduct^ but. this effort does not provide the type b{ 

\ • .• * t 

* / • 

information needed to determine the degree to t^ich students^^e able 
to' meet their goals. 



The study will monitor the^initiation of an aggressive .follow-up . 
survey sent out from each o% the System^s campuses • This survey will 
be designed in such a way as- to become an artnual effort so that such* 
statistics as successful placement rates, percentages of students • 
going into specific fields, etc. can be monitored. 



The first report of this follow-up survey will be compared the 
earlier survey of students^conducted immediately before their * 
graduations. An attempt will be made to see if the majority of 
.students appear to be successfully attaining their goals for the post- 
graduation time frame, ' 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY . ♦ V 



The priva^^ sector^pf the economy is a majoc employer of college 

graduates, ^becjfbing approximately lorty tepfcent of those who receive 

J^ch^O];*3 degrees each year. These grarduates include not 6hiy, 
* 

business or engineering majors but also large numbers of 'those who 

' ' * . } * » 

have piirsued other areai of study, a. ' 



i Assess j»pag tKe demand for college . graduates wi^in the business 

community is .an e^f^tremely dif£iciilt task because needs ^ire extremely 

dependent upono fluctuation in the econon^ and can vary greatly not 

only from,ye«^ *o year but even from month to month,,. Projections 

for statewide matnpower demand have been developed by the Mlissachusetts 

Division of Employment Security (••En5>loyTOent Hequfreftents for , 

Massachusetts by Occupation, by Industryt 1970-1985*') and though 

these pi;ojections often become ^da ted xt would. be^ nonproductive for 

anothar agency to att'empt 'to develop new ones. The D,E,S, invests 

enormous time and resources in developing their empioi-ment projections 

^ * • 

and it would be' | quixotic effort to attempt to improve upon 'their 

/■ 

work when so many dther things can be done, ,» 

f 

• * • 

Using the data of the D^EeS^ as a base, a 'study will be cqnducted 
to^ relate the types of jobs*available /in the private sector ^tso college 
education; There are very few jobs iV which a direct one-to-one 
correspl)ndencc between degr'oes a'hd jdbs can be identified. For 
oxaniplt'^, lohs infields* such ar. account i:;a *di;d data svstons oftcv. 

.. % • • • 

c CO 



•require courdo work in i^eiatdd fields but not necessarily the major. 

* ' - * * 

In more general areas such as sales, store managenenrt,. bank .manageraeirt, 
personnel administration, etc. it becomes even more difficult* ^o relate* * 
entry-level job openings' .to college majors aod degrees yet most of the 
entry-level openings in these fields are filled by recipients of ak 
least the bachelor's degree. • . . 

♦ s 

ausiness/industry and educational systems will need more mechanisms 

for sharing experiential data in order to derlveTSutual benefits. In a 

1972 rese^ch study of career opportunities .fo? the handicapped and dis- 

advantaged in the Northern Worcester area, such cooperation was evidenced.- 

• » • 

This research study, prepared in cooperation *with Fitchi^urg state College, 
stated; -An important . source of specific job opportunity information is 
to.be found in the 'administrative otfices and .top mangemont cadres 6t the 
employing establishments of (Massachusetts) communities."' Questionnai] 
similar - to those developed for the, Barkley & Dexter employment s\jrveys 
could be utilized; . " ^\ • . • 

In order, to relate college <|^gree8 to entry-level positions in Massa- ' 

chusetts business and industry, an interview study t>fv major business em- 

ployers will be conducted l^ch as high • technology industry (e.g,^* Digital ' 

Equipment Corporation), This study will altempt to accomplish the following 

. ♦ 

( i« Identifr^ the types of majors generally sought hy ' , • , 
business/ industry -in filling specific entry-level 
positions , * , * ♦ » ' \.. 

/ 

?. Identify the types of positions in business/industry • 
for which graduates of 'the State College System. ' x 
might qualify^ . 

J, Identify apparent areas of collorrc^lovol manpowor 
ov'crsupply as t;.v\co rtilat<,> to lr^\i: busim^sr, a:i.i 
industi--). 
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4. Determine thdreoteriatio's of Applicants other then 
ediusetion' beckgrovmd thet ere thought by employers 
to be i«iport«nt« 

5* Assess employers* views toward the underemployment 
" of oolite graduates* ^ 

4f. . Solicit employers* suggestions as to hem the State 
College System can further' its eiS forts to prepare 
students' for employment* 



'tfye 6tudy sanqple will be dra%m with the help of the D.E.S. and 
will Include a wide variety of business employers represented in 
Massachusetts. The entire state should be represented, particularly 
those urban areas -in whi^i State Colleges are located. i 



It would appear that the Massachusetts State College System is 
currently providing few graduates for the private* sector employers 
qf the state. The pilot study conducted at Fitchburg State found 
business en^loyment to be the goal of virtually none of the gradtiates 
of that campus. . ^ ' 



One of the major goal^ of this survey will'be to assess the 
emRLoyaltility of^graduntes of the State Coll -.x.e System in business 
and industry'. Not only will areas of nSnpower undersupply be 
idfentified but information will also be gathered that will describe 
in detail the types of backgrounds sought- by employers in filling a 
majority a€ their college-level posl!tions. 

• The*^ methodology for conducting the survey of employers wiir 
Vlosoly follow that of the Indiana study^ with froir. four to six 
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•tudant assistants eaoi conduct^ing 50-70 carefully-structured interviews.* 
Oiie obvious advantage for fo^llowing the Indiana model is tjie fact that it 
ha« been tested and proved to supply meaningful, useful di^ta. The. Indiana 
methodology and interview format will be critically Viewed to assure that 
all aspects of the survey relate to the needs of Massachusetts and the 
State College System. 

The report of this survey will be of importance in program planning 
as it may. indicate ways in which students may be prepared for private sector 
employment without an iAstitution's having to develop a large number of new 

major -fields of study. In many cases, it may be a matter of providing a • 

V 

» ♦ • 

small number of business-related courses to prepare students for'the option 

Of private sector careers. Such a program cai. offer an alternative course 

of action for education majors who find a difficult job market ahead of thkm. 

« 

The data of the report will also be very useful to those who counsel 

♦ 

students in the.areas of career planning and placement. It will give them -* 
ideas on the best ways to help students prepare for business or industry 
careers.-. The reports will be useful to career development centers housed 
at^the various colleges. *The personnel at these centers will find the in-\ ' 
formation useful in such activities as (a) preventing premature or utineces- 
sarily delayed vocational decisions;* (b) encouraging rational career choices; 
and (c) providing an early-warning system to detect personal problems rfelated 
tQ career development.** 
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♦These foms of coHabor.n. ion aip pror-ent ly be'.nq explored thrc i-jh the 
' Do>^or Center— Commonwoa 1th Center for Hi>Th Tochnolociy— and futv.r.^ data 
coll.vtio- in ♦TjlM-m.-nt of. t ort utn f ir.-; rouM \><- provided thn>-.;.}:: A-^rki:.-! 

**Kolix O.'Kobb, liirector of tho Souther: Assoc. of coIUhjoh (i Schools. 
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' TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND- , ' ^ , 
^ 5 — : 

I . . . > fi ' 

Historically, the^MassAchusetts State Allege System has been a 
Aajor provider of elementary and secondary school teachers in 
Massachusetts and outside th^ state as w^l. The highly-published *i f 
'svtrplus of 'teachers nationwide in ajjtost all teaching^reas has resulted 
An greatly 'reducing the number of coUefe entrants who 'plan on pursuing * 

careers vih teaching. However, there are some. areaS in which shortages 

• • .. • * ' f 

of 'teachers exist a.s wdill^as some combd^nationS' in which shortages may 

■''■•» 

exi^t, and little is being done to anticipate levels of future- (^mand. 

f .. •• 

A very simple report of • teacher ^ 4iand and ^supply can be completed 

«» * 

by' means of surveying all' school distj .s in Massachusetts itnd by 
ana|.yzirg current 'enroll3Benta^ the state's higher- education ^ 
instit!Utiofts, A report such as this shomd-Jge conducted on an annual 
basis and this study will develop the methodology and-instruments 
for such a reports The information will, however, be somewhat short- 
term in value* 

i 

A .survey of this sort was conducted in the sprihg of 1978 by the 
Merrimack Education Center* The goal was to determine areas of teacher 
oversupply or undersupply and to assess whether such a survey could 
elicit useful information in ^^S'ssachusetts• A review of this pilot 
survey is .fori tax nod in Section tl of this report. 
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^ In order to develop meaningful projections of teacher demand it . 
is necessary- to have accurate and up^to-<Utte. information on tfte teachers 
currently employed withiK the ^tate, Essehtial to projecting future . 
demand for teachers Is a detailed .knowledge of current teachers 
Ingludlng such Items as number of teachers, their ages, years of / 
expexience, levels of education, fields of specialization, and turnover 
* or attrition rates. This inforuatibn is not presently csollected in 
Massachusejtts and the project director will investigate the feaslbllltV 
of Morking the State Department of Education to determine t 

1. The types of data to be collected, 

2, The methods to be used in collecting the cTata, 

« « 

The Indiana Manpower Study produced a useful methodology for 
developing projections of teacher demand* These projections were 
based upon d^pographic data maintained by the State Department of 
Education* The data utili-ned in the Indiana Study will serve as a. 
starting point in assessing the types of information that might be 
collected* ^ 

As a meaningful data base for teachers within the state is 

developed it will be possible to develop a far more technical and 

\ . . ■ 

accurati manpower projection on the dejnand for teachers in 
M-'ssachu^etts, ^ * " • - 

Projection?; of numbers of students within the state's school 
systom-^ are also imjxjrtant. Such projiction can be us'»d to determine 
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the over&ll number of teachers that should be ennloyed in Massachusetts 

'■ ■ y 

in future years. Thesb projections tend to )m fairly realistic since ' 

• • . . 

the jenrollnents for future years are bas^.on children already hoxn. 



An accurate assessment of .;tiie overall new teacher supply in the 

• ♦ » * 

State* woul4 also be difficult to develop* There is no central source 
'Of such information and a sim]|^stic method such as including only^ 
thase who apply for certification would provide inaccurate data since 

0 

many of those who become. discouraged by the job market never seek 
formal certification. * « ' > 

Special area studies » however> can be conducted. For example, 

all > programs in the state that produce special education teachers 

could be, surveye'd for current and projected numbers of graduates. 
These could then be developed int» a^ projection of the new manpower 

supply in the special education fields* The same"^ sort of procedures 
could be followed, for other teaching areas df a highly specific 
nature* 

The teacher supply/demand project should be initiated early in 
the ^oming year and conducted in two phases* The first phase will 
include the survey of superintendents (to be conducted annually 
thereafter) and the work with the^ State Board of Education 'to promote 
the gathering of demographic data on teachers* The second phase will 
include the*S|evelopmont of demand projections (based upon projecte<^ 
school enrollments «^^d the current teacher population) and the 
conducting of any Si.ociar area io.->e 
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The "re^arch studies annually prepare^ National Education 

Association iiould be useful to this task* Th^ Director of Research for 

thssJiUissachusetts Teachers Association could also serve on the advisory 

committee for this review of teacher supply, and demand data as it relates 

• ■'♦ 
to the state College programs. « ' * 

4 

GOVERHMENT/PUBLIC SERVICE STUDY 

♦ « 

The areas of potential employment in government and public service 
are highly varied: and extremely difficult to assess. State and local 
government of fices ma/ employ college graduates in a number of different 
positions. .Welfare andf social service agencies also absorb some of the 

* • 

graduates seeking exoployment in this type of ^rk environment* « These 

areas have been explored relative to the human sexvic^*edu9ator. 

.) 

The supply of graduates from^the^State College System who anticit>ate 
' ' / 

pursuing government or public service work should be irientif led from the 

N ♦ 

survey of graduating students; Demand willr^e-measured by surveying a 
sample, of state and local government offices and social service agencies 
to determine the frequency with which they hire State College graduates 
and the number of applications received for each type of opening. Such 

t 

a survey should give an idea of the availability of job openings for 
graduates within this general category* 

Tills segment of the Study will not begin until *the overall effort 
has been underway for approximately two months* This will allow time 
for contacts within various areas of government to be established. 
Some initial efforts have already taken place in the State College 
System's on-going relationships through the Federal Cooperative 
t:iUu\i* ; :^n> rr.ins in co::iu:;ction \/lth Re :io!; Civil Service 

4lVl :Uinu 



HEALTH FIELDS ANALYSIS 

Th« nanpoiMr sxapply/demani situation in the h«alth fields is 
• sxtremely complex* Some occupations in these f ieldU are now' approaching 

> 9 

Mrious oversupply si^tiations while others ^remain in eerious undersupply 

■ / • 

Problems in trying* to acl^ieve balanejss are heightened by the fact that • 
some of these **undersup^y^ areas have jobs availabl^e o«ily on late 
night .shifts or *in ^^undesirable** locations where few trained people 
desire to %rork* . * 

Another problem faced in meeting *fsanpower d^mnd is the* fact that 

ma;ny of the health technician occu|>ations are little«known« Beyoi^d 

, t 

the professions of doctor«>nxirse^ most high school ^graduaCes can name 

** * • 

• • • ' ' ' ♦ 

precious fey of the technical occupations* practiced in a health facility 



Manpo%rar dem£uid to the health fields is difficult to assess because 
of the plethora of occupations and the Oariety of r york environments ° 
(hospital, school, private practice, clinic, etc#) However, an assess* 
ment of the supply demand balance will be attempted by contacting the 
hospita. xn Massachusetts* Oversupply and undersupply areas will be' 
identified and those that relate to educatit>nal programs (present or 
potential) at the State College System will be investigated in greater 
detail in a second phase of this study# 



The study of the healthy fields «will begin approximately six months 
dftt>r the initiation of the .overall study ♦ 
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This study will be subject to both internal and external 
evaluation. The goal o£ the evaluation will be to keep the project 
directed toward its long-term goals as well as' conducting a detailed 
analysis at the end of the first ye^ of the study's activity** 



ttM internal evaluation. will be conducted by 'the study's contact 
P«op]^ at each of the Mas^^usetts S^te College jSysteni' campuses. 
These contact people will be apprised of each development in the . 
sti3dy*s progress and will have the opportunity to critique - 
methodologiesv questionnaires, and pjpcedures, ' 

* \ * 

At the initiation of the project the contact people %#ill be ^ 
brought together for an extensive meeting in which the project's 

goals and their roles* in conducting the project will be explained, 

» > ■ 

. Their- suggestions will also be solicited as the initial stage of the 
work will Involve not only the review of literature but also ViiJtl 
entaiX^he formulation of much of the study ^methodology* 

Approximately 4-5^months after the beginning of the study's 

activity another meeting of the contact people will be condu^tgji. 

They will assess the progress made and offer further suggestion^ 

as to how long-term goals might be achieved* The ^nal meeting 

of this qroup will be held at the end of the proposed project year 

of tho study who!\ j^rojects completed durino the year will be fortrally 

• * 

ovaluAlode 
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TlM internal evaluation qxoMp will include representation froa 
other ox;9anizations that might have significant interest in seeing 
the study oompleted. Among these potential members would bo 
representatives of the governing board of the State College System, 
the Merrimack Sdupation Center^ and uriiatever organizations provide 
tlie bulk of the findings foir the study. 

* • 

• \ . • • 

.An outside consultant will also be used as, a formal evaluator. 
Appropriate candidates would be the directoif of the Indiana Manpower 
Study, a private consulting agency, or a known authority in the field 
of manpower analysis. This evaluation will, on a consulUng basib, 
preview drafts of proposed methodblog:^es and survey instruments. 
Approximately six months into the study the external ^valuator will 

it 

meet with the project director, review all progress to date,, and write 

'■'■i ■ ' ■ . ■ 

a report evituafting the degree 'to which work is progressing toward 
meeting its goals. 

The evaluation process will act as a compass, continually 
assuring that the overall project is moving in the appropriate 
direction. As the -proposed activity approaches 'its close, bo^'v' 
^nternal and external evaluations will., play a major role in the 
charting of the course of the study for the following year. 
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Several opportunities are availk^e for the Stite CoHetg^ of. the 
OcMuonweelth of Hasaachaaetta to increase their contribution to the 
education and to other human ^ervices for -people with special needs, 
Becoamendations for ^future cdfitributions address jplicy changes in 
education programs. These changes are in the directicx^ requiAd by 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and with.the priorities 
estMished for- funding peiaOj^nel preparation programs by the u-, S, 
'Bureau of 'Sducation for the' Handicapped, More importantly, these 
reooamendations te^ect a conmitment froai^the Massachusetts State 
College System to the broadening of existing efforts so as to optimize < 
current programs for persons with handicaps as well as to an expansioh 
of services available to them, 

" J 

Bach recomiendation indicatea ways that opport^mities for increased 
♦ 

contributions might be approached. Bach recommendation can pe implemented 
with existing resources or through applying ahd obtainxa^ various discre^ 
^tionary funds available through the state or Federal government, .The 
theme running through all of the recommendations is that the State Colleges 
of Massachusetts can focus their efforts and resources on developing, 
testing and disseminating ri€-w models of training staff and delivering 
human services, to citizens with handicaps, y 



• • ■ r ■ 

RBCOmtBf/DATION 1: ESTABLISH A CEILING ON THE NVMBBR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

MAJORS 1!^ MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGES ~ 

♦ 

the ceningand a t-'metable for Us Implementation should become ^ 
a matter of public record. This could be accomplished by setting a 
limit on the number of students who graduate with a special education 
major with a baccalaureate or graduate degree or by putting a celling 
on the total number- of students enrolled as special education majors at 
.any one time. ' . ♦ ' . . 

« « • 

RBCOMMEUDATION 2.^ ESTABLISH THREE ACTIVE SPBCIAl EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
• • THE COMMONWEALTH WITH AN EMPHASIS IN SPECIALTIES IN 

mtlCH THEY NOW EXCEL T ' ~ — 

a Bridgewater State' College 

Establish a llmTted number ( to be determined by the State College 
Board of Trustees) undergraduate program* for: 

1) special education majors with a concentration in adaptive 
physical edUcat1<Jfi; 

2) secondary educatloti of students with special needs; and 

3) programs fpr adjudicated youth (those with severely socially 
m^iadjusted behavior resulting in .court action or residences 
like Bridgewater State Hospital). , 

b. Fitch burg State College 

Establish a limited number ( to be determined by the State College 
Board of Trustees) undergraduate program for special education majors in: 

1) services to people with severe and profound special needs; 

2) vocational training for people with special needs. 

The current* program at Fitchburg State for teachers concerned 
with severe/profound special needs is of exceptiona'l quality. The indus- 
trial arts program is also recognized across the nation. These quality 
programs should be retained and improved upon in the years ahead. 
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c, WestfleVd State CoUege 

• Establish a limited Qumber (to be detennlned by the State 
College Board of Trustees) 'Undergraduate program for: 

1) jmusic ^therapy and art; • ' / 

2) ^consulting and resource teachers; ^ 

3) juvenile (justice. 

The basis for this recomnenddtlon Is the experience of the 
special education staff with the consul ft ng, and resource teacher 
.model as well as the strengths of rousf'c, \rt and cumlnal justice. 

RBCOMtmNDkTIOH 3 t ESTABLISH A COtfCBlfTRATKm^^^TUDY IN XNDIVIDUALIZATZOK 

OF PROGRAMS FOR SBCOHDARY mx:ATIOli MAJORS 

* 

This focus would provide extensive practlcum experiences with main- 
stheamed secondary school -age students who have special learning needs. 
The concentration wculd be Intended for teachers who will offer/all of 
the standard secondary school courses such ^ English Literature, foreign 
languages, physical sciences and mathaiatlcs. Worcester, North Adams and 
Boston State Xol]£96 faculties have shown Initial Interest and have an 
emerging capacity to offer such a concentration. In addition, Westfleld 
State has received a three-year BEH grant to focus on the secondary 
school needs. 



IHECQ:^XDATI0N 4 : REQUIRE Tg.V (l-Q) CREDITS OF STUDY lit 'spECIAL EDUCATION 
^ FOR ALL EDUCATION ^lAJORS, INCLUDING ELEMEffTARY AND 

SECONDARY TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS , AND ftCHOOL SUPPORT 
SERVICES PERSONNEL SUCH AS SCHOOL TSYCHOLOGISTS AND 
COUNSELORS 

■ . ? ■ . 

a. Three (3) credits should be awarded for successful completion y 
of a course^ Introduction to the Field of Services to People with Handicapsf . 
Th^ course should provide an overview of the array of generic and supple- 
mentary services available in and out of schools. Services to be reviewed 
include group homes, .independent living arrangements, vocational opportuni- 
ties, sheltered employment, income maintenance programs, special schoo*} 
dm5K>§cr.!ents , and adaptive equipment etc. 

\ 
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b. Three (3) credits should be awarded for successful completion ' 
of a courle. Methods for Individualized Instructlorv. The, course should 
emphasize ways to design new Individual education plans, idapt existing 
education programs and offer non-classroom learning opportunities for 
people with unique learning styles. The course should review goal setting, 
objective writing and prioritizing, task analysis, resource planning and 
program evaluation, as they relate'to assisting people with special needs . 
to live a more normal and Independent life. » 

c. Four (4) credits, should be awarded for the successful completion 
of a Practlcum that has extensive contact with people with special learning 
neebs. The practlcum could occur In a generic setting (such as an Integrated 

. regular English literature classroom) as long as at least fifty contact 
hours with handicapped people are accumulated. The emphasis In the practl- 
cum should be In gaining supervised experience and proficiency In Indlvlduall 
zing Instruction for people with special needs registered In a regular 
program. . 

BBCOMMENDATION 5i ESTABLISH FORMAL RELATIONS WITH THE MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT OF E1VCATI0U AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF HUMAN 
SERVICES IN ORDER TO PLAN INNOVATIVE USES OF CURRENT 
LABORATORY SCHOOLS .AND PROGRAMS 

Some Laboratory Schools should be converted Into Research and 
Development Units for the design of innovative models arftl programs ^ . 
for youth and adults who require special attention. The Dover 
Center should provide the techno] ogy to support such a venture. 
Each Research and Development unit should be established to use the 
most sophisticated technology available in that campus to solve 
pressing, cuj^ent and emerging problems. The following priorities 
should receive the initial focus of research and development efforts. 

^* Develop innovati ve secondary school models for serving students 
with and without handicaps 

Components of a continuum of service models are needed. These 
components would fill out the continuum between alternative schools and 
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comprehensive high schools. The Idea would be to bring the personnel 
trainers and service providers together so thtt both can' contribute their 
vlewi and experiences to the statements of needs and to ways .that these 
needs can be resolved. Together, they would' design a service delivery 
component, train staff, implement the model in a laboratory setting 
(not necessarily on a state college campus), evaluate the new program,, 
train other service people to use the model and provide technical assistance 
to other schools or ageoclies that will use the model to offer routine 
services to people with special needs. Although the focus Is on secondary, 
education, models should be developed that use the educative opportunft1.es 
in conventional community life, as well as those on school campuses. 

b. Develop innovative programs for adjudicated youth 

Additional' service models are needed .to identify more wa^ of 
contributing to the growth of youth with histories of chronic encounters 
with, the law. Existing service models might be replaced or supplemented' 
•with models developed in state college research and development units. 
This would involve combining. efforts with private vendors that are cur- 
rently operating programs. Together, college faculty, public school 
staff and private entrepreneurs could design and implement different ser- 
vice models. Successful parts of models could be replicated by arranging 
the joint training and retraining service for staff. 

' ■ ** 

c. Develop training models for bilingual special educators % * 

Boston, Bridgewater, and Westfield State Colleges could be empha- 
sized because of the high proportion of Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
students within their geographic areas. The same research-and develop- 
ment pattern could be used to design, test-evaluate, train and provide 
technical assistance ^ education and service agencies. 
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d. Develop Innovative early chlldfigod education prograr.s that unite 
' • Into one common effort of family support syr terns > human service^ 

systems and schools ■ ^ 

•'* 

Family members, children with special learning needs, educators 
and family support agency staff members should work: togethcTr to design 
ways to combine efforts. Family members should be supported to state 
their dreams and aspirations for, their child. Educators and service 
agency staff should contribute to the design of service patterns that / 
support the family to approximate its goal more closely than If the 
services were not available. Staff training would focus on ways for family 
members to express and realize expectations through efforts. of professional 
educators and service agency staff who wprk In family settings. 

e. Develop new models for adult vocational and rehabilitation programs 

^ Interviews suggest that many private agency staff, would welcome 
/cooperative Involvement with state college faculties. Models should be. 
developed to apply existing technical Information about human potential, to 
adult life. Information from both thye behavioral and social sciences could 
be used to construct adult service and training much the way It has been used 
for constructing and using models for children's education and developmeoju 
Adult-orientad^models should explore the -opportunities offered In industry, 
agriculture, and commeijce, as well as those providing more sheltered ex- 
periences. 

f . Develop innovative programs for providing respite care for families 
with a member who requires extraordinary care 

The models should arrange expanded community living opportunities 
for the pe'rson with special needs.* as well Js relieve other family members * 
of their constant obligations. State colleges could contract to run com- 
munity living programs, and ^Iso to*lrain student educators and others to 
use their skills in non-school settings. A laboratory approach could be 
used to insure that a model is designed, tested and evaluated. Models 
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cauld be designed for supporting Independent -living arrangements, supervised 
apartment living* and adul^ foster-famj^ cp/mt,* A. very pressing need exists 
for creative effbrt to design and operate respite homes and other com- 
munity ifvlng arrangements* for people unahle or unwJlIng to care for, 
tWemseXves. ' 

g. Establish a model behavior-shaping program to meet the needs 
of seve'^ly dlstorbed youth [ 

4 

The model program would probably Include a highly-controlled 
environment, although 'Innovative,. unobtrusive controls would be preferable. 
The model would be to offer short but varying time In Ate program. Con- 
sideration could be given to the various education an^ deve^lopmental models 
used throughout the country for reducing severe behavior problems. 

These seven model programs are examples of the direction of cooperative 
research and development efforts that might result from formal relations 
with the Massachusetts Ot.oartment of Education and the. Executive Office of 
Human Services. Once these relationships are established, new opportunities 
are very likely to be Identified, which could be very challenging and ex- 
citing. The ^Research and Developmenmlnlts would. In effect, be returning 
to the original Idea of laboratory schools: I.e., providing a controlled 
enrlvonment to address basic problems. In education. The Research and 
Development Units can exterd educators' commitments contributing the cutting 
edge of resolution of problems in non-school settings. 

» • 

. - • 

RECOMMENDATION 6 : ESTABLISH A HIGHLY SUPERVTSED MP SPECIFIED PRACTICUM 

DURING THE ONE OR TWO YEARS BEFORE THE STUDENT DECLARES 
A' MAJOR 

A significant program strengthening 'is recommended for p^cticum 
activities. A specif itf3 number ^^^ifferent kinds of exposures are 
recommended to be structured Into the program. The advisor to the student 

* 

would check-off completed! supervised early practice. These would be done 
in small groups, with direct faculty involvement, and significant discussion 
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after observing each program. For example, each student would see nine 
different programs a year (dni', pe]^jK)nth of the school year). ^Observa- 
tion would be structured to Includd'* different age groups, different living 
settings, teaching settings, habllitatlon sett^ngs*^ and a variety of other 
opportunities to see how humarf service systems do and do not work to the 
benefit of people with special needs. 

« 

al The culmination of the early practlcum and observation should 
be a series of structured counseling sessions. In these sessions, the 
faculty would have the opportunity to counsel-out students for whom 
special education does not appear an appropriate choice. 

' b. Senior faculty, not young specialists, with a, broad view and an 
experienced In-depth technical understanding of possible educational and 
service opportunities should conduct the early practica, observations and 
discussions. 

♦ ♦ . 

BBCOMMENDATION 7 : ESTABLISH A CLEARER RBLATIONSITIP BETWEEN METHOn" 

COURSES AND PRACTZCVM COVRSBS 

For the purpose of this report, methods courses should be viewed as 
•formal learning opportunities where stude'hts are provided information on 
various approaches and strategies for teaching others. These approa'che's 
and strategies can be described behavioral ly as specific competencie's. 
Practlcum courses are supervised opportunities for studants to demonstrate 
these competencies with structured procedures for feedback. 

\ 

a. The link between the two should include at least these 

three elements; 

* » 

•1) description of approaches for working with children^ 
and adults in various settings; 

) opportunities to observe these approaches in use; 
3) opportunities to try these approaches under supervision. 




1 



b. Available techno|ogy for facilitating \^\mn development and 
•ducatlon too sophlstlciited and complex to leave the link between 
methods and practlcum to ciiance,. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



more faculty 
relatlo^hlp 



5) 



time Is necessary to establish a rational 
between practica and methods; 

more Importance In the curricula should be given to 
methods courses^ 

the best, most currently-experienced faculty should be 
assigned to the , practical parts of personnel preparation; 

expand the number of appointments of adjunct faculty with 
routine assignments In the field settings (like public 
schools and community agencies! to assure that training 
regardless how "Innovative" Is also relevant to. existing 
schools and service systems; 

provide more, planning time for faculty and field staff 
to design relevant practica and methods experiences, and 
relate them to a wide variety of potential jobs for 
students In education and human services. 



RBCOffMSNDATIOtt 8: DEVELOf OPPORTVNITIBS FOR tAMPVS FACULTY TO PARTICIPATE 

MORE III THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF BOTH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES 



One mechanl'sm to provide these opportunities Is to prepare for ' 
legislation a full-time equivalency formula that would credit campus- 
based faculty for their contribution to agency staff, development time. This 
formula would compliant the existing student-facuUy formula for es- 
tablishing the college budget. 

RECOMMENDATION 9 t ESTABLISH FORMAL PLANNING LINK^ BETPfEBN STATE COLLEGES 

AND THE AREA PLANNING TEAI^tS REPRESENTING ^lASSACHUSETTS 
EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES AGENCIES IN THEIR GEOGRAPHIC 
ARE A 

Also establish a, comparable link between the Massachusetts Department 
of Education Policy Group, '^the Executive Office of Human Services Policy 
Group ^ and the Office of the Chancellor, Massachusetts State Colleges. 
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Someone frm tfiisf Chancellor's of^ico should be assigned as a liaison £o 
Mork ii91th these groups so that cooperative planning will receive a high 
priority. Joint planning will facilitate the State Colleges* preparation 
In meeting .up*c6in1ng needs In educat1(^ and human services. 



1 



> 



>MNBltDATION\10 : STBOHGLY RECO MMEND THAT AT ONE SITE Alt EXPERIMENTAL 

^ . ^ - . - 



FIVE (5) •'YEAR DOUBLE MAJOR fN EDUCATION AND HUMAN 
SERVICES^ BE ESTABLISHED ' | 



The design ami testlng^f the program could be a joint effort by 
the State College, the Massachusetts Department of Education, and the' 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Human Services. This program could be 
designed to prepare general Ists who know how to draw together and apply 
creatively existing technical Information about ways. to. facilitate human 

9 

grdwth and Independence of service recipients. 0»nsequently, the program 
should focus heavily on general Izable competencies In problem solving In 
the design ^nd Implementation of programs and services for persons with 
handicaps. 

The five-year .program Is suggested as one way 'to try to avoid 
certifying dilettantes. Options for Implementation could Include: 

a. attendance at one or two colleges, one of the two being outside 
of the state system. The major at one college could be completed in tfrree 
or four years, the major at the cooperating college could be .completed in 
one or two years. • » 

♦ 

^ b. provision of a Master's degree for successful completion of the 
five-year program. 
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RBCOmiEHDATIOH li t MUCH WSAVIBR EMPHASIS SBOVLD BS GZVSH TO THE DBVELOPHBHT 

'OF WRJTZlfG AND PBOPLS^MANAGBMENT SKILLS imiNG THE YlRST 
' TW YEARS OF COLLEGE 

- All human service stiff members Intervlened pointed out that writing 
•*ihd human management skills lare highly, desirable for all entering- Ijyel 
anployees, and are a requirement for those wanting to receive promotion. 

Secondary skills Identified, which are equally Important for career 
advancement, , are those In analysis and synthesis of practical, every day 
service situations. Analysis Is needed In situations to Identify why a 
particular situation Is a problem for one person and facilitating for 
another. Synthesis skills are needed to be able to create and Initiate 

» 

adjustments In the situation so that more benefits are available to 
service recipients... An example of the applicability of these skills is 
the process of relating referral and appraisal Information to the design . 
of a total Jiving and service plan for a client moving from the Institution 
to a community program. . . * ' v 

• ♦ * 

RBCOMmNDATION 12 s ESTABLISH CONSORTIUM WITH PRIKATB XNSTITVTIdis OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION AROUND SPECIFIC ISSUES EXCOVNTERBD IN 
THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNITS AS WELL AS CfTHER 
FORMS OF PREPARATION OF PERSONNEL FOR HUm SFWICES 

a. Cooperatively design lipdergraduate programs that lead directly 
to private institution graduate programs. . ^ 

b^ Integrate technical aspects of model program development with 
policy'^tudy capacity of private institutions. 
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MAsSAfcHUSETTS STATE COLbEGES 



< 




State Colleges 

1. Boston State College 

2. Bridgewater State College 

3. Fitchburg- State College 

4. Framingham State College 

5. North Adams State College 

6. Salem«State College 



7. Westfield State College 

8. Worcester State College 

9. A4assachusetts "Maritime Academy 
(Buzzards Bay) 

10.< Massachusetts College of Art 
(Boston) 
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•.. STATE COLLEGE PLANNING PROJECT 
FOR. RESPONDING TO NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

•J 

GENERAL^ INFORMATON AND BACKGROUND ' 

* • I 

f « 

* » 

This study Investigated jthe relationship between (1) the present 
thrust o£ spcteial education and related personnel training programs in 
Massachusetts State Colleges, and r2) the changing enployment market in the ' 
service o£ handicapped people and the need for institutions of higher learning 
to respond to the einefging needs of persons witii handicaps in Massachusetts. 
Returns from a survey questionnaire identify which areas; of s^cializaUori ' 

need inore ed«^cators to teach students with special needs. Interviews witl^ 

• ••' / . • 

state college faculty j students and administrators, state human service agency 

training officers and human service vendors yield descjriptioris of expectations 

and needs ^or training special educators and related human service workers. 

Results from the study ate used *to^ recommend specific action that might be 

taken in the State College system to rfelate training efforts more effectively 



to the changing oppoiftunities for persons with handicaps in all'aspects of 
society and the consecjuences of these changes on the ^job market for educators 
and service workers concerned with people with special needs. 

Background ' ^ ^ 

* ' / 

Recent legislation and court ' actions in Massaciiusjjr^ts and the Federal 

w • < 

government have brought the training of special educators and other human 
service workor^^; into public view, 
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Chapt«r.766 ot. the Nftssachusetts Acts of 1972 mandates that education 
be. provided to all children of school age, including ttose with special needs. 

« 

Public Law 94-142 (Education of All Handicapped Children Act) requires * 

thft all children in the- United States, including those with handicaps, 

receive a free^ appropriate educations ^ 

• • • . 

9ecUon 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 guarantees the civil 
rights of people with handicaps, including their right to equal access to 
any program building or employment situation which is provided by Federal 
funds* 

The combination of these state and Federa;L^ laws result in some 
fundamental change's ^in today's society. ' 



1) Education has been redefined as fully including all children * 
regardlesr, of the type or degree of their handicapping condition ^% 

2) All persons Involveii in public and private education in the 
United States have new responsibilities' to assure that this 
newly won right to education is implemented in a manner designed 
to "meet the individual education needs of each child in the 
least restrictive environment. 

. /• 

3) standard school programs as well as all elective and extra- * 
« curricula opportunities must be redesigned to accommodate 

otherwise qualified persons who have handicapping conditions. 

t 

4) Employment opportunities must be developed to assure that 
persons with handicaps who are otherwise qualified can reasonably 

^support themselves and advance, in the careers of their choVce. 



5) Pxogrmm in higher education .must be xe^xamin^d to assure that 
persons with handicaps who are otherwise qualified wiU have 
reasonable opportunities to prepare thetnselves for the careers 
of their, preference* 

6) All agencies receiving funds from the reieral governaent (colleges, 
% hospitals, 'private contractors, libraries,' etc.) must performs 

rigorous .analysis of their program and emplotfioent practices to 
assure ^at persons with handicapping conditions' who are other- 
wise ^t^lifUfi have reasonable access and opportunity to receive * 
services and earn a living. 



' Judge Broderick of the United States District Court for the Eastern 
.District of Pennsylvania rendered the opinion in December, 1977, that custodial 
•Institutions (state-operated total care facilities) ate unoonstitutional- 
regardless of their intended services tg residents and that Pjennhurst State 
School in Pennsylvania should be closed. 



While the I!BR^;«[nentation of Chapter 766. has significantly changed the 
configuration of public education in Massachusetts over the past four years 
and while it has significantly changed the manner in which special education 
services are delivered, it has even more dramatically changed the role of 
human service agencies. For example, in 1972, the Department of Mental Health 
administered programs in local day care centers for youngsters with severe 
handicaps. As recently as 1975, they were operating preschool programs fof^ 
over 1,000 children with handicaps. /Now, these programs are administered 
across the Commonwealth by local public schools through educational collabora- 
tives. Similar major changes are very probably occurring in other human 
services as awareness of the implementation of Section 504, including 
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awareness of its use in JUdge Broderick's opinion about total care 
institutions being unconstitutional. 

The changes in seryic^ demands have |3een dramatic; the future may 
bring changes at least as dramatic to the locations anrtfran^eraents for 
education and related services. Two areai of human services .are growing 
at a very rapid pace. These areas are but two of an evolving human service 
system in the Comijpnwealth. j 

First, there is a burgeoning industry in providing community-based 
living r^ecreational and vocational arrangements for children and adults 
with disabilities. Historically, many of these people would have remained 
in state institutions or private schools and would have had limited access 
to conventional community eicperiences. Second, is the immense and mjaet 
need to provide family support services for families with a member who has 
a dis'ability. This need has emerged becau4.e children with disabilities, 
who typically would have been settled away frcwn ti^ family, are increasingly 
being provided school and related services «fithin ^cir own community. The 
strain and demand this has placed on families who are not prepared to cope 
with the special needs of their children is enormous. Homemaking services 
are ^needed for some parents in order for them to minimally meet the demands 
of their falnily. Maintaining a nurturing home , environment is significantly 
compomided when one or more of their children has special needs. 
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When these mandates are considered together, much public attention 
has been given to educational and human develofmient services to people 
with disabilities. In addition to the attenti6n to programs, preparation 
of staff to wrk in these services is- also shifting. Five years ago no 
money was available from the Federal government to colleges" emd universities 
to train special education teachers. Over the past ten years, the.;e has 
been a '200% increase in training funds with increasingly heavier emphasis 
* on mains treaming for children. Further, new funds have been appropriated 
for specific categories cf children who were previously unserved. Other 
opportunities exist through Tl^6 XX Training/I^ training of the Social 
Security Act for funding pro^ration of human service workers to perform 
many of the same tasks in non-school settings that special tiducation teachers 
perform, in schools. 

Demands for human services for people with disabilities are expanding. 
Funding sources and uses of funds to prepare personnel for the^e services 
are also growing. These evolving shi|ts in employment opportunity .s to 
serve persons with handicapping conditions are identified in order to plsui 
for ways that the State Colleges might be on the cutting edge of new career 
preparation patterns. 

Review of Literature 

The literature reflects patterns about the provision of special educition 
and rolato-i services to children and adults with disabilities. Those patterns 
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ar««xttnpXified by a few -r«fer«ncM; 

Stadnan* and colleagues Issued a series of reports from the teacher 

- .. . . • » 

. Education Review Program. Several general areas of reccnmendaUon resulting 
from th^ir review summarize themes found in other studies t . 



1) Increase coordination between public schools and university 
preparation programs, 

2) Establish a University Council on Teacher Education as a forum 
for discussion among faculties responsible for preparation of 
peTs<mnel • 

3) Provide university-wide planning to teacher education. 



Nash and Ducharme^J1976) contend 'that teacher education programs must en- 

♦ 

large their missions and diversity of training f6rmats and delivery systems in 
order to prodix:e what is called the professional human service educator . 
The authors maintain that no teacher* administrator or counselor should ex- 
pect a life^me of uninterrupted public school service in a specific role. 
Therefore, personnel preparation programs should be re-examined and rearranged 
to prepare educators who are able to move with horizontal effectiveness in and 
out of several human service roles during their career. 



From a similar view, Heiny and Cunningham^ (1972) observe that educators, 
including those who work with people who have handicaps, can use their skills 
in non-school settings. Since most people are not now and will not at any 
time in the future be in school, educators should look also to non-school 
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I 

••tUng» "€o facilitate human growth and indapendanca. Thay augga. -.hat 
fiald taachara can h» trainad to^uaa toola-of-aducatora to acconpliah ta^ 
dafinad and axpreaaad by individual faaiiiiaa with a handicapped member. 

» 

Clark and Cuba*" (1977) review baaic data about adubation ^d auggeat 

♦ 

**li]cely near- future acenax^oa for achoola, collagea and departmenta of 
aducatidiu^ Thay foresee t 

♦ 

1) A dmcrement in funds available/ 

2) A decline in fiscal support for knowledge production activities ; 

♦ 

3) A slight dectbase in support for knowledge use activities; 

4) Stabilization of the pre^service teacher enrollment decline, 
^ and a decline in graduate enrollment; 

5) Program quality decline; 

6) Dissatisfaction in performance of teacher training ar^d' knowledge 
production and use activity; 

7) A loss of autonomf for teacher education programs; and 

8) A shift from experimentation upon substance to experimentation 
on the form or structure of teacher education. 



They ant;^cipate: 



« 



1} A reduction in administrative service.^ in order to minimize 
program losses whi^e maintaining standards ; 

2) Less faculty turn^over and mobility, and more concern for 
position and rights as employees; and 

S) Courting of students in w^^ys which do not increase school 
''spt>nditurt-f: sm/h as thnM;.;h iouvr onfmnv-t* ind softer 
^'t.^nam ro^ui roments . , 
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611Us'j(1976) reports' that th* tufiply of special educators in 

Massachusetts exceeds the jobs a mailable, although several conditions are 

C. 

added to that conclusion. She reported irhat during 1975-1976 « at least 
4485 Connomfealth of .Massachusetts approvals and certificates tiers issued ' 
to teach in special education prograas* A naidmvn of 853 openings were 
eiqpected in all public school special educttionr programs* The greatest 
oversupply of special educators was in the specialisation of teachers for 
students with moderate needs (2212 approvals and certificates for an ex- 
pected 109 openings) and of instructors for students with perceptual ^handi- 
caps (1914 approvals and certificates for 116 openings) . In addition, at 
least 2708 undergraduate and 1300 Masters* students were enrolled in the 
State preparing to be teachers of students with moderate special needs* 

♦ 

Although the imbalance between supply and jobs is not as .great in other 
specialisations as it is for teachers of inoderate needs, the same pattern 
exists in preparation, availability and job-openings. Recomrnendations from 
the Gillis study are especially important. 



• The current and projected balance of personnel supply and demand 
must be assessed separately for each specialization. 



/ 



• Institutions of higf^r education should continue to reorganize 
training programs td provide a comaon initial training base 
leading to specialization in regular education, special education 
and related fields. 



r 
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A x«vi«ir of th« lit*r«tur» l««ds to^ #U99«sti^n that th« most 
important infoznation that can b% gathazad for tha curxant atudy coiMs 

from pa'jpla raaponaibla for adminiatajrlng prograns idthin tha Conmon- 

t ■ 

waalth of Maaaachuaatta rathar than froa tha litaraturv about apacial 

* 

•dueatlon and human aajrvicaa. Boiiavar, tha lltaratura aurvay haa idanti* 

. ♦ 

fiad a nqfnbar of Inportant training nodala that hava ralavanoa td thia 
atudy, and haa olarifiad that caraara in at,laaat two apaciaUzaticna 
'afipaAr proniaing in Maaaachuaatta. 



Design of Study 

Vhia atudy waa conductad through analyaia of infomation collactad 

♦ 

in intarviaw/' and through a aurvay quaationnaira. I^cuaad intarviawa 
%iara conducted with a rapraaantativa of the Preaidant'a Office, repre- 
aentative apecial education faculty, and atudenta at each of the State 
Collegea. (See Appendix C for interview questionnaire.) In addition, 
a survey questionnaire wa^ distributed to local public schools soliciting 
their rating of the supply of educators prepared to assuni school respon- 
sibilities in each of the jaajor specialties serving stud/nts with special 
needs. (See Appendix B for the Superintendents' Questionnaire.) 



• 

• 
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Interviews with State College Personnel * • 

After Mssions with various State Collage parsonnaJ,, a nunibar of 
advisory naatings that included r^presentaUves from five of the Stete 
Colleges, a one-day conference wltit State College personnel and^,school 
Superintendents (January 23, 1978) , and soom iaportant discussions 
with Or. Donald Stednan, a consultant to the project, itt was deter-. 
Mined that an interview approach would be utilized. Consequently, 
with the assistance of Or. Nillian Kvaraceus of Bridgewater Stete 
College, a personal interview api>roach was developed. . This method of 
obtaining information regarding the nature and extent of training 
ef foste at the. State Colleges used focused interviews with a represen- 
tetive of the President's Of fice, <representetive special education 
faculty, and students at each of the Stete Colleges. 

V 

The first interview was conducted on a field-test basis at Bridgewater 

i 

State College and proved satisfactory in obtaining both quantitetive data 
and judgmental infozmation regarding the magnitude and tl^rust of the present 
Stete College efforts. This interview approach examines trends within the 

■I 
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programs «nd th» future directions <or the ciollege as they are vieifed by 
persons at the State College level. Subsequent appointmento and interviews 

0 

w«re arranged at all of the State Colleges participating in the study. This 
occurred at approximately the same time lui interviews of hunan service per- 
iMnnel in the field. 



Interviews %4re conducted witii the central office management personnel 
responsible for staff training and in manpower development in thet 

1) DBpartmant of lieatal Bealtht * , 

2) Departioent of Public Health; 

Office for dkldzen; « * 

4) Department of Public Welfare; 

5) Massachusetts Vocational Rehabilitation Agency; 

6) Department of Corrections, • / . 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Results of this study are divided into those that represent views of 
field service p«*.ionnel. vid those that represent State College personnel. 
In. general , both grouj^s acknowledged that more people are available for jobs 
than can be hi*<id, and that nev cooperative relationships are needed be- 
tween State College and state humiin service programs. 



Manpowr NeedS'-Educatlon 

TtM situatipn in NassachuMtts is somewhat uniqus in th« United States 
and oonisquantly^ much of the sf fort rsf Isctsd in the literature is not 
directly relevant to the circunstances in the Oomnonwealth. Specifically, 

* . * ■ • 

as the fifth year proceeds %dth the inplementation of mandatory education 
for all school-age students* yith special needs, the aviailability of 
traditional professional employment serving the handicapped is atypical 
rather than representative of the supply and demand situation in most 
* states. - 




Ifi a number of states, particularly the SouthM^rst and Southeast, 
there is still a serious demand for special education teachers who st^xvB 

T 

* children in traditional self-^contained classrooms.. 



In other parts of the country, there is still a healthy demand for 
teachers who are trained to work in resource rooms and other consulting 
roles. 



The market for people ♦-o work in eafly childhood education is quite 

* » * 

good nationally. Itone^of these markets appears to be very healthy in 
Massachusetts. However, two- ^reas do. seem to be not* only hopeful in terms 
of future career opportunities, but actually wide open in Massachusetts. 

• • * 

» 

One area is for persons training to woi-k with older students and adults 

in the public schools.- The second is for persons trained specifically to work 
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ulth bilingual childrsn with apadltal iMMds. 

Survey Que$t1onn<1re»»Loca1 Schools ' 

» . • • 

A qiMstionnair«' was developed had distributed to.svqperintendents of 
sohoolr across ):he COBBQoniMalth. The questfonnaire, based on a survey 
apprpatih used in the siate of Indiana/ provided a quick and easy method 
for superintendents of schools Vo indicate, those areas of professional' 
and paraprofessional effort %^ere they considered the narket to have a 
great or moderate undersupply* where they believed there is relative 

» • 

balance, and where they felt that there, is a moderate or qreat oversup- 

ply. Nhile the instruaiMnt ks quite simple, wing it results in a' basic 

1 ■ . 

desciPiption of projected public school 'hirings as viewed by those respon- 
sible for local school programs and staff. (See Section II of this 
Final Report/ for details.) 



Svq^rintendents rated the supply of educators prepared to assume 
school responsibilities in each of the inajor specialties serving students 
with special needse (See Appendix B for instructions and questionnaires) 

. One hundred seventy-six svpe^ntendents were surveyed to determine 
the current supply of teachers and other school personnel in Massachusetts. 
These data are reflected in the table below. Comments by superintendents 
reflected a need for more persons skilled in working with acting out, 
behavior disordered, and incarcerated youth. 
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VIEW FROM THE FIELD 



Education 



Hassachusetts svqperintendents estimate that more profeseional educators 
are available than can be employed. Bbwever* several exceptions ex^t where 
the superintendents report that either a great or moderate undersi^ply of 
qualified teachers exists* ^ 

1) Vndersupply ex is€s for bilingual special education teachers, 
especially those fluent in Spanish and Portuguese $ 

<^ . ' * 

2) undersupply exists for vocational an^ industrial arts teachers 
in secondary schools* 

3) Undersupply also is reported to exist for physical therapists, > 
and occupational therapists and interpreters for the deaf as 
school support personnel (with a smaller nvnber reporting) . 



The undersupply of these educators should be approached cautiously, 
Since so many certified teachers ar6 already available for employment, 
training programs to prepare new educators may not be as needed as are 
interim retraining programs to qualify them for other specializations. 
Retraining could occur on campus, or through in-service training programs 
offered cooperatively with public schools and funded with Federal in-service 
training grants* * ' 

» 

.^^^^^ 1972, the Department of Mental Health administered programs for 
the severely handicapped youngsters in day -care centers, and as recently 
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as 1975, they were operating preschool programs for over 1,000 children 
%iith handicaps. Now these programs are being admiYilst^red by public 

9 

schools in collaboratives ac^ss the Commonwealth. 



State Human Service Agencies 

Formal estimates of the nr -t for. professionals in state human service 
agen^es do not exist. Zt is common knowledge among state enqployees that 
more staff members are needed in^ every human service department. However, 
the number of state positions available at any one time is controlled to a 
large extent by state legislative appropriations, not by assessments of needs 
for services for pardfcular clients. Appropriations for increasing numbers 
of staff members in state schools for the retarded came only after a 
^llH^al Court order for increases. However, that same court order did 
not require funds to pay for increasing numbers of staff that are needed 
to fill entry-level positions with coorounity agencies under contract fo* * ' 
the Department of iMental Health. 

In similar ways, other departments have enploytnent openings, but 
the kinds and occasions for employing staff vary according to funding, 
not just service requirements. 



A reliable figure of existing and needed community service positions 
is being generated and should be available in anotheir month from the 
Division of Mental Retardation, Department of Mental Health?^ Similar 

# * 

figures n«ed to be generated in other state agencies e 

* 

♦ ♦ • 
Employment opportunities in thre'e state human service agencies are 

reviewed as examples of emerging careers and of preparation that is pre- 

^^erred. These examples represent similar ^ttems in other state agehcieu 
\ • 

Departtifent of Mental Health 

♦ 

. Th« Massachusetts Oapartnent o£ Mental Health has approximately '8,000 

* 

Staff members at entry levels grades 1-4. Only a few at any one time are 
at the B.A. levet. The younger, brighter ^^ones pass through these jobs 
rather quickly. The turnover in these grades is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 100 staff members per day. Most of this turnover is in the State 
Schools for the Retarded, ^Alst^^^the Department employs approximately 
2,500 license u practical nurses. In the not- too. distant past, there was 
an excess o^ LPNs. Now, there are pnly a few available for hire. There 
is a •♦high need" for physical ^therapists. 
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rhm «ta££ iqost rapidly •noouraged to tiork in growing areas of e«ploy- 
■•nt is in community servicss, eppsci.ally prsvocaUonal, vocational, rssi- 

• djSnUal and shsltersd home care for people with developmental disabilities. 

^One.of the. major problems in establishing ^ore programs is hiring qualified 
staff. / 

r 

Approximately 1,500 community agency staff meitibers are now working with 
the Department under contracts with private coimnunity agencies. The State 

« 

Colleges Jiav« a TiUe XX training program that could be used as a model for 
establishing other training of direct • service staff members. Basically, they 
broker training to agency staff through DMH Regional administrators. 

Bridgewater State College and Taunton State Hospital have'devel^d a 
model working relationship that proip^ies exemplary in-service training and 
staff developnent programs. This effort has highlighted the need for high 
schocl equivalency screening of state staff. A large, undetermined number 
of staff %re not eligible for state college programs leading to academic 
degrees because they do not have prerequisite credentials. CLEP*would be 
used to establish eligibility; however, employees prefer the high school 
equivalency exam. 



*CLEP — College Level Examination Program 



/ 
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Department of Corrections ' 

Many employment openings are occurring in this Department because of the 
growth of new facilities and an increase in the nuoiber of persons incarcerated. 
Three main aj^as of openings exist: custodial, administrative and treatment. 
Most of tlie openings are at the entry levrl for correction officers. Lc^ ral 
as well as vertical career movement is possible within the Department. Pref- 
erence is given to hiring people who want a career versus a job. 

I 

♦ 

The academic preparation of prospective employees is not as important 
as experience. However, three basic skills are important: interpersonal 
skills, human management, and writing. Background should include familiarity 
with the state-of-the-art in government service. Preferctnce would be that 
the undergraduate background be in behavioral science, and graduate background 
in 'public management. 

t 

fl 

Training incvunb*»nt staff should be practical, offd<ed during working 
hours, offered en-campus, be short (1 day to 2 weeks) and offer college 
credit. 
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Department of Public Health 

mmxqit^ Miployment opportunities exist 4|vat isast five (5) areas 
at the Department of Public Health. These opporttilities aee the result 
of chaOnges in the structure as well as priorities fo\r public health. ' 

• Preventive Health through HMO*s*, especially concerning 
weight contrdl, smoking prevention, and Spr* 

• Health reoulatidh through official inspections to identify 
the degree to which health related agency is insomplikhce , 

• Emergency medical aervices, a Federal priori t}^ 

• XnstitiftutionaJ Domestic Aides and Service Workers to fill 
entrylevel positions vttere there is a high turnover. ' , 

• Family healt^ services, an area of growing current interest, 

/ • 

Preference in hiring is. given to people, with experi67i^e and exposure 
to publio services through internships or volunteer service. Familiarity 
with the state-of-the-art of i^ifman development services and of government/ 
political sciences is important. An academic degree is not important for 

* « 

many positions unless cc.reer advancement is intended within the public 
health system. 

Training should be interagency oiiented a^d offered at tlie service 
site during regular working hours. Public health agencies and State Colleges 
could cooperate on tho design of trainina program including the content, 
sequence, etc. * 
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Thr«« nain skill« needed ar«t 



• Writing and other Goimunication and intertSersonal akilla to 
facilitate the exchange of information and ideas among staff 
menbera and clients. These skills are needed to translate 
regulatiojns to solve "real" problems, to conduct working 
groups, and to complete program and^ fiscal responsibilities, 

• Analytic skills to separate and review ideas, materials and 
activities through surveys, statistics and data processing, 

• Synthesis skills to create and initiate new ideas and information 
about ways to solve existing public health prob4,*Ms, 



Office for Children 



Two main emplo^j^ent foci are emerging and opening through the 
Massachusetts Office for Children. This agency is new. Its loain functions 
are advocacy, monitoring and evaluating services. The agency has been in- 
volved in community dispute arbitration, teaching and administration. The 
t%#o career routes are: 



• traditional, state government career ladder in an area such 
as planning, ^ ' . * 

• non- traditional route through community organization working 
with citizen-based groups such as Massachusetts Fair Share, 
or through electoral politics as a Mndidate or staff person. 



Skills necessary in an agency like Office for Children are: 



• Analytic skill :; to take unrelated events and leqifrlation and 
c.-..> thoir ir.pl icati.r>nif r'or human services. 
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• Commiitity dwlodimnt mkills to orgmnigm foplm into mil 

• FaciliUtina groupa to movm « group to edfmon objaotivem. 

In addition* ,candidat«8 for employment should tmderstand how state 
government operates, how legislation gets passed, how to lobby, and how to 
understand the diffarenc^ between human services and the politics in- 
volved in human services. 



Academic training would be helpful if appropriate training sequences 
oould be made available with practicums. If a degree is offered, one in 

Human Services or in urban planning would appear to \e mbi^t eloSely related. 

* , ■ / 

Training should be offered ih consultation with agencies. People who offer 
the.. training should be cxirrently familiar with the practical field. Theory 
should be reconciled with the realities of the specif ic neq^is of an agency. 
Training should be directive, structured and competency based. 



Human Service Agencies 

From responses about preparation for employment that occurred repeatedly 
during interviews with state training officers and with local agency providers, 
the following four generalizations are drawn. 

I) Colleges and agencies should jointly plan training programs, 
including basics like content, location, scheduling and funding. 
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* 2) Fracticai training mbould ba mphfmln^, uaing thaory only 
\ to axpan4 tha Jjaplioationa ot^^aticaa. 

) •• I 

/ 3) ^aditional, libaxal arta aducatad paopla ara prafarrad ovar 
f apacialiata *fho uaa thair akiUa in only 

limi^ waya* • ^ 

4) Baaic writing, analyaia^ aynthaaia, and paopla managamant 
akilla ara important for any prqapactiva amployaa oonaidaring 
caraar advancmaants 

Tha flnploynant opportunities ara incraasing for genaralists who can 
talk with aach other and with sp^ialists and whd can usa basic skills 
and information in real-agency settings to solve existing service delivery 
problapis* " • * 

« ■ 

State Colleges . ' 

Interest and capacity' exist in State Colleges to train special 
educators as well as to prepare people for other human service agencies, 
the studenu are bright, enthusiastic and interested in gaining ever 
more* practical experience with children and adults who have special needs. 
Some of the students are exceptionally insightful. Faculty are. open to 
suggestions' of additional ways to contribute to services for people with 
special needs. There is a growing excitement about the potential of State 
Colleges taking a leading role in working more closely with service 
agencies . 
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student Views ^ 

* • 

* 

8tu(l«nts ar« looking forward with anUcipation to their future work 
as special educators. Although they are vaguely aware that the job market 
is tights they are proceeding with their preparation as though at least one 
position will open for each of thm. , • ' 

During the presentation, they routinely, infomally critique their 
classes, faculty and Staty College they attend. rRiese critiques provide 
insights into possible internal adjiustnents in special educstion programs. 
Some of the critiques '%fere shared with the inter^ewer. 

students eacpress a strong wish for much more practical knowledge 
of public school practice and more opportunity to truly study children 
and the realistic situation^ of school problems, rather than hearing ^ 
about .children and the classroom generally or, at best, limited situa- 
tions of practical. ea^erience. They are concerned that coursework 
may not be related to the rest of their preparation as a special 
educator in a "tight" job market. , 
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AnothMT repeated coonent is that studenU waii^ more public school 
praotieun esqperiances with excellent or master teaciiers. Studehts appear 
to be asking for a greater emphasis in learning to use teaching techniques 
rather than the current program emphasis on learning about such, techniques. 

^ Xn general, the students are responsive to the opportunity to 'be a 
, special education tocher asvthey perce^ the role. >^ther probes should 
be made to determine how clearly they understand the. job.mai:ket, and the 
extent^ to which their perception's of an emphasis on theory contribute or «^ 
restrict development of availablei sophisticated technical skills for . 
increased learning in students with special needs; 



Faculty Views ' ^ , . ' 

Special education ^'acuity are aware that the employment field for 
public school teachers is declining. a;hey are not satisfied with their 
current programs and they are open to considering new opportunities for 
contributing their knowledge about human development. 



One repeated observation that special education faculty make is that 
regular education faculty are not responsive to the special training that 
3tLl teachers need. A repeated comment heard from regular education teachers 
is that special educators are not sensitive to the demands that main- 
streaning imposes on other educators. Interestingly, both of these comments 
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.Mxm Mdt about faculty in other tollagas* not abouv collaaguaa in their 
oim school* f ■ 

A sacond rai>aatad observation is • that »f acuity are not overly current 

'■* t /■• 

%iith the rapidly expanding technolo9^,* and, changing emphasis in delivery 

9 • 

of hUBwn services. While special education faculty as professionals may 
espouse priitciples of normalization and mainstreaming, . their courses are 
basically the traditional didactic review of personal traits which , 
characterize **exceDtional children," and of ways to change-the-8tudent> 
to-nake-hime-more-^normal. Faculty seem aware and uncomfortable with the 
incongruity between fieir professional beliefs and their actions. They 
appear open to developing ways to reduce the incongzaity. 

■j The third major observation is that faculty want to get to the front-* 
end of the human service and eduction movement. They are exploring ways 
to vork with parents of young, preschool children aftd other non-school 
based contributions by educators. They are shifting the anphasis in 

** \ 

personnel training to concentrations on students with severe and profound 
special needs. They are aware of changing service patterns chat are 
moving students from residential .schools to local schools and community 
residences* 

« 

In geh<|^l, special education faculty in State Colleges are making 

tremendous efforts 'to update their skills and cor ibute to their 

Ik ' 
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changing fl«ld; Further probes should b^ nade to dstsxnitM imys that 
thslr af forts to -teach the front- can be^ supportml even mori than they ara 
now. Also, probes should be made to cUrify additional "ways to sjapport 
further colleagual efforts of special educatprs, regular educators and 
various disciplines that support educators. These probes might stress 
ways to reduce unnecessary overlap of effprt and to encourage broader 
interdisciplinary efforts. • 

CONCLUSIONS 

.... 

The enployment of entry level special educators is very limited in 
M^^^achusetts. This limitation is expected to continue for at least 

the 'next few years. ' y ^ 

* t 



Howevsr, the employment market in the generic human service field is 
opening very rapidly. This increase in employroeht opportunities is also 
expected to continue for* at least the next few yea^s. 



Education 



Special educators are sti^ needed with specialized experience in 
vocational and technical education and secondary education. Professionafs 
that contribute related services like physic^) and occupational therapy 
are .ilso needed, as are interpreters for the deaf. 
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Bv«ft though nunbers of availabXa sp«cUX •ducators ara greatar than 
availabla positions, caution should ba axarcisad bafora avsuming that 
training of spacial aducators is not naadad. Mow, Stata Colelges hava an ' 

« 

opportunity to contributa to incraasad quality of aducation for school- 
aga studants with disabilitias. . » » ' 

Th» quality of public school special education programs is under- 
developed. It will not be improved by attrition of current public school 
faculty. Stata Collieges could contributa rasaarch and daveloproant . efforts 
to increasing tha quality of public schools' spacial aducation programs, 

^ <! ^ . 

Human Services ^ ■ 

i. . ' 

Human service agencies need experienced and educated new staffs to 
provide conanunity and other support programs for people with disabilities. 
Many of the skills special education teachers learn are needed in generic 
human services. ^ . * . % 

Human service agencies are open to cooperative planning of personnel 

training programs with State Colleges. Human service, agencies are seeking 

large aumbers of staff to fill entry-level positions. They are also 

seeloing additional . taf f with basic liberal arts information and skills 

i i 

(as contrasted with hiqhly specialized technicians) to establish careers 
in public service. State Colleges could contribute faculty and other 

resoutxop *-o >iovelofirK? i v*^.'.r«» ■'f '^duri^^od, oxforicnccd new staff rorhors 
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i*ho m being tr«in«d. before and during their employnent iiJ a hunan 
•ervice agency. 



In short, wljile one employment market is closing, another i* expanding. 
Administrators in the new market welcome the possibility that State Col- / 
leges might provide a cooperatively-designed training program for new ana 
incunbent staff, ahe tiiM appears right for exploring ways to adjust 

» 

State College resources to address needs in the new market. The Executive 
Susnary makes' recommendations for next steps under diversificittion. 
Implications for Diversification 

* 

The Vecommendations to the Chancellor and to taie State, College^Board 
have two primary thrusts. 

First, new career opportunities are emerging to replace the fading 
opportunities in special education; These new opportunities can be made 
available to State College students through specific modification of 
existing programs. Modifications could be expansion or reduction 
according to the current and projected job markets and new entry-level careers. 

Secondr training needs ^ist for people already working in the field ♦ 
There is an enormous need for on-going training and support for people 
working in public schools and human service environments (e^g^ 1'itle \i 
programs*) 
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. V ^ »t«t«-o£-th«-art haii oli«iig«d dr«iMUcally In Mrving h«ndicaj)ped 

**. . * 

parades in th« last decada. Thara is no indication that tha rata of changa 
ia liXalj^^^ba raduc^ad. in fact, tha naw problanis and solutions that 
ara awolving as handicappad parsons ara incraasi'ngly servad in lass rastric- 
tiva anvirortmants ara changing tha tachnology at a fastar rate than has 
baan axpariancad at '<liy other time in history of special education. A 
number of areas are available for training undergradii^tes and graduates. 
In our judgment, it will be helpful to planne^^ and administrators in the 
State College system to consider expanding programs in these areas. 



Insightful reflection from people working in the field, as to how 
training could more adequately pregiu»-«tudents to work effectively in the 
raal world of serving handicapped persons is a pri^^ry requisite for plan- 
ning diversified programs. Beconmendations should focus particularly on 
the manner in tidiich practicum activities are administered and supervised, 
and the relationship of these activities to formal course work and employment. 
Several other areas of special con<^rn can be highlighted as innovative 
efforts are pursued by the State Colleges. These are as follows: 

. 

♦ 

1. A need to provide focus and clarity for any innovative, 
individually designed majors that might be proposed. 

2. The te dency to organize courses emd practicum experiences 
around vague or "fuzzy" interdisciplinary principles should 
be avoided. 

3. As new majors are created, the result may be to "play down 
professional certification without anything to replace it, 
which only increases student anxieties that they may not be 
truly marketable." * 



These pitfalls can be avoided by carefully thought through alternatives 
.ma the aaiition of diversifioa rio.uMns devvl. throu^*:. * :.• •>:r.>»*:>:o of 
collovjo faculty based \x\x>\\ Well-established criteria. 
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OVERVIEW 

«le McooBAndaUon for th« State Colleges to establish specialties 
at three o£ the Colleges is devaloped in this section* The intent of 
these reoonnendations is to elevate the eaphasis of planning, evalua- 
tion, and staff development and direcUy apply the xesources of the 
Massachusetts State College System t6 the problems, of local schc-. 

t 

districts through inservice application. 

Inservlce Application 

Specific training in procedures for implementing program change 

to achieve compliance with P.L> 94gj:42 would ^include i \. 

a; Program wtdvai^jon procedures 

b) Model Search proeedurea • . 

G) program plan and design procedures / 

d) Staff training procedures . * / 

^) Pilot program implementation and evaluation procedures 

f) program operationalization procedures' 

• 

A training curriculum and a capacity for future cooperative efforts 
between Institutions of Higher Education, the Massadiusetts Oepartxnent 
of Education,, educatibna -oiloboratives, and local school districts 
in training personnel to lapleaf^at change vK>uld result. 



Program focus should be placed upon: 

a; Programs for the severely and profoundly handicapped 

b) Physical education for handicapped children (adaptive 
physical education) 

c) Designing and implementing IffA^ for mainstreaming 
J) <^:-:-' t in^ ^V2i';.-,..s fo: ^dolesc<^::ts with hanuiacs 
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PROBlEH«>Need for Inservlce and Preservice Education 

** ' ■ * 

XAMl •ehool districts thsou^hout 'Massachusetts and tha Hation ara 
today facad with tha challanga of Stata and Padaral lagislativa iiiandatas->- 
nost racantXy P.L. 94-142 and Section 504 o£ tha^ vocational Itehabilltation 
Act— and court orders to serve children. With limited resources available 
^ aeet ^ese aandates, local school districts are increasingly resorting' 
to highly visible, short-term solutions that often address only the 

* * 

letter of the law (P.L. 94-142) rather than the spirit underlying the 

^4 * - 

statute. This behavior is part of an historic pattern on thte p&. t of 
local school districts %«herein they have delayed and reacted to state 
and Federal mandates and court'' orders and consequently they have reduced 
the level of local school district planning, evaluation, and staff 
development efforts to' a point where it is almost nonexistent. However, 
It is clear that proactive plaim^ and staff development efforts at the 
local level mirat be drastically increased if the rights granted to 
handicapped children by P.L. 94-142 and Sectior 504* are to be secured. 

In Massachusetts, the historical reluctance of local school districts 
to engage in significant proactive planning and staff development 
activities can be attributed to two factors. First, the general public 
and many school cctaimittees have not understood v,r appreciated the 
importance of such activities to the provision of quality programs to 
children (and thus have not allocated funds for this purpose). Second, 
there has been a strict division of labor with regard to staff develop- 
ment (preservice training being the responsibility of State Colleges 

J) 

* 
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and univarsitias, and Inaarvica training that of loeil aohooi districts) 

• . ♦ 

%4iiXa naithar pxasarvica nor insarvioa training has baan foznally 

♦ 

alignad, in a systanio way, with tha ongoing stxuctttra for sarving 
ofaildran in tha pubUo schools* 

In a pariod of daclining public school anrollmants, Massachusatts r 
Stata Collagss ara no longar baing askad to simply supply qualifiad 
taachara to tha Stata *s school systaas* ,Thara ara today ovar 6,000 
unanployad teachars in Nassachuaatts* Claasas in tha primary gradas 
ara siignificantXy saallar tt^is trand ha^arvad to raduca tha 
fraquancy with which taachara ohanga jpba->-in sona dl^uricta^ t;^ards 
of 85 parcanl of tha teachars ara tanurad. Undar thasa cixcunstancas 
tha Massachusatts Ospartmant of Education, through, tha aonitoring 
activitias of its Divislcn of spacial Education, continuas to uncovar 
daficianciaa in local schcol di&tr.'ct programs for spacial naads 
children, particularly in nTanning, evaluation, and staff development. 

thejdQor in those districts where efforts have been made* in 
staff developm«>nt, the traditional models of need assessment that 
ImIVa been cmpl'oyed have not demonstrated themselves to be effective in 
catalyzing system change. 

Typically, the needs assessment model satisfies the needs of some 

teachers for additional skills. (Se^ Insert/ Howeyer, there is little 

^ ia Needs Assessment Instruments Designed 

2a Voluntary Participation by Teacher 

Results Tabulated and Training Priorities Derived 
4* Courses and Workshops Offered 

Voluntaru Toa^^r.or rarticipat.^ 



Mlationship tetuMii th« acquisition of ntw skills and tha support 

m 

•yum nacassary to assuxa that tUiktm skills can ba proparly Vtilisad 
in sawing childran. Typically, thaca irs a sdLsMtch batwaan tlia pro- 
gram nodal and tha skill dnvantory of tha taachar. (Saa Figura 1) . 

• * * 

/ 

Zn far too faw instancas, tha program audit taaas that conductad 
sita roviatus of local school systaas iii Massachusatts found a natcU 
batwaan an axplicit program modal, taachar skills, and tha support 
nacassary for succassful program inplamantation* 

u 

♦ 

Zn soma instancas, compatant taachers vara «#orkinc^^thout the 
undarstanding or support of other program and administration personnel 
necessary for meeting the objectives that had been established for the 
children* 

In other instances, teachers were unsucc*' fully seeking inservice 
assistance to acquire necessary skills for well- supported programs 
that were not succeeding because of the absence in thexr own repertoire 
of certain iwp^jcant competencies. However, the overall requests for 
training in these skills had been very low during the annual needs 
assessment and consequently no inservice program was available. 

The traditionajL needs assessment approach has not addressed the 

i 

^problem of this mismatch nor does it provide a basis for training to 
be pait of a systematic process for improving tho programs offered to 
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This propoMd modftl %fould provide a n«ir 4qn?roach to system 
Chang* that elevates the eaphaals of plaiming* evaluation* and staff . 
developnent and directly applies the resources of the State College 
System tp the problems of local school districts* 

J. • • ^ - • 

The uniqueifess of this approach is the li^enbership of the team 
and the focus of the evaluation and planning* This team is made up 
of members from every level of decision making necessary for successfia 
implementation of the program* Composition of the team is determined 
by the program under consideration* It may include children («Aen 
appropriate) parents, teachers, teacher aides, professionals and para- 
professionals from related disciplines, principals, inservice coordinators 
diregtors of special education, superintendents, school board members, 
college faculty, graduate and undergraduate students, and others* 

The focus of the team's initial effort is different from the 
traditional needs assessment in that they are trained to review the 
program rather than the teacher. The program audit conducted by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education (Division of Special Education) 
provides the catalyst for the proposed process* (A school district 
does not have to wait for a program audit but rather can conduct a 
• self-audit to initiate this process.) Upon the identification of an 
inadequate program, the process begins by the determination of 
appropriate t^am membership for the program under consideration. The 
roost important criterion for membership is the level of understanding 
and surport (Jocision makir-.a) from the fschool and community that is 



Mcessaxy tox sucoaMful iapl«Mmt«tion^ For •xanpXe# if the elemi>int«ry 
l»vl physioAl •ducation progratt. it tein? Mviewd in a comunity be'- 
cauM it was found inadequata by tha program audit team* nambership 
Bight include a parent* physical education teachers and coaches* princi- 
pals* the inservice coordinator* the physical education department head* 
* collaborative staff* special education teachers* psychologists* State 
College physical education faculty and students. 

Under the supervision and direction of a project coordinator* 
the team reviews the program audit report to determine identified 
legal and qualitative inadequacies* These inadequacies are noted 
and the team* with particular assistance from state college physical 
education faculty* is assisted in designing standards and criteria for 
a new or modified physical education program. Using these standards 
as descriptors* the State College conducts a national search for ' 
validated program models that satisfy the descriptive standards 
generated by the teeun under the 8i9>ervision of a project coordinat^* 

> 

The team reviews the identified models and selects one for 
modification and/or implementation^ The selection process includes 
the application of a needs assessment technology by the teachers who 
will be in^lementing the program* In other words# each teacher, ^ 
and other support staff personnel, is assisted in reviewing the 
skills necessary for implementing the model program in terms of 

his own skill repertoire* Further^ a review is conducted to assure 
that 'appropriate materials^, facilities, support services, and oven 
school building policies are in harmony with the model progran* 
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B^a^; on thA no<iifi«d iMeds «8MMm«i)f't data, « tine Una iapla- 
mantaUon plan is praparad 1^ tha taam that includts a field-based 
staff davalopoiaht program for all conoamad parties. * 

Tha process is concluded %<hen the staff has been trained and 

evaluated and the new progran aodel has been inplenented. Pour 

characteristics of this process are worthy of reviews 

!• Team jaemtership is btoAd enough to incorporate 
ell decision aakerm who ere ia^rtent to the 
progrem . > 

2. The progrem is evelueted By the teem 

3. Needs esseesment of staff is >based on a specific 
progrem 

4* All personnel participating in the program ere 
traiiwd 



This proposed model would implement new ways to use 
training in support of Public Law 94-142. Three program areas are 
suggested based on the results of evaluations of school districts 
conducted by the Massachusetts Department of Education and represent 
personnel preparation priorities identified by the Bureau for the 
Education of the Handicapped* 

• Physical education for handicapped children 

e Programs for severely and profoundly handicapped 
children 



e 



Individual Education Ptograms (lEPs) for main- 
streamed children, especially for adolescents 
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'ACTtVITtES TP ACCOMPLISH THESE RECOMMENOAtlOWS 



* * * . 

1. 90 tetablish thxmm tmmm (86 trailers) that can function 

r • 

as chan^a aganta/trainara rapraaanting a' evoaa*MoUon of local achool 

< ♦ 

adainiatration, taaohara, apaoialiata, pazanta*, collasraN faculty, * 

; ■ . . • ^ * . 

gnuluata, and undargraduata atudanta. V. ^ * . 

Thaaa traiaara oan, ba usad in aUbsaquiuit yaara to ataiat 
othar dl«i^cta in inplMMnting oopparabla pzooadutaa for Modifying* 
psofxama* Thia eadra oPchanga agants %rill rapzaaant a poiiarful force 
for cihanga iihan uaad in conjunction with tha program audit procaduraa 
of tha Maaaachuaatta Oapartaant of Education. 

^ 2« 7^ davalop and publish a curriculum manual for training 

plqraical educators to impleaai^t apaoific programs for handicapped 
children* • . ' * \ ' ' 

3* TO develop) and publish a curriculum manual for training 
regular class teachers, to work with the implement components of 
individual education plans* 

4* To develop and publish a curric < .um manual for traiziihg 
special educators to implement certain programs for severely and 
profoundly handicapped children* 

These manxaalo will be made available to school districts 
as part of the training offered by the teams trained during the project* 
Furthermore, they will be distributed to all school districts throjj^h 
the collaboratives and the State C«lle9es. 
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' S* TO tsmin mt Im—t forty^fiv* 4ir«ot mtvIm tMch«r«* 

« 

VIMM tMlMTS Will b« iaplwtnting tht aod^l programs 
Md Will MTVO M traiiM]rs At tlM woMl dMwnttration sitAs* 

e* 90 •tlMOato dMirablo aodifie«tions to Stat* Oollo^a 
etmrloula f or undargraduata and graduata sttidants in physical aducation, 
ragular slanantary and sacondary aducation, and *^ci«l aducation. 

fhis aost inportant objactiva assuras uora af ficiant 
faadbaek systam for thosa planning nd iaqplananting ourricular and 
praotica offarings t#ithin tha r-.ca oo.U^ systan* This Strang .\aning' 
of pra«sarvica curricula Oiould ,raduea th*^ prasant discrapancy batuaan 
graduata coa^tancias and program uoaCs. 

7* To astablish oonsortia modalu for collaLuration anong 
stata institutions of ^highar aducation* local school districts, local 
ooonefativas^ and the Stata Dapartaent of Education^ 

Nhila tha nair coojparativa afforts hava alraady rasultad 
in impzovad programs* this project will r^rasant a nilestone in tha 
relationship between organizatic ns which imlst succeed together if 
handicapped children are to be well served* ' 

OUTCOMES* \ 

A number of outcomes of the project will be derived t 

^» Pa enhs will be tiAined to participate as inform».d team 
mes<bers in evaluating local school dis*:rict capabilities, and will 
make reccranendations to tlW^ school committee with regard to modifica- 
tions in change processes, service delivery capacity, and school 
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t iw llAn g policy, Mrwital involvmnt is paraaount in assisting both 
tha local school district and tha supporting state coUaga in didivaring 
tba iMat sarvicas to handioappad childran within tha aohool district* 
2* UtKt ^dwinistrators/Plannara and TSachars and Trainara 

Tha local ad uo a t ion agancy will ba affordad tha opportunity 
to hava its staff trainad to parUcipata in an aasaasnant of LEA prograa 
procaduras and aarvioa daiivary capacity, and to conaaquantly racaiva 

I 

training that will iiipgrada its diract sarvica programs, Tha Stata « 
, Oollaga will assist tha local aducation agancy by conducting a national 

♦ 

aaarch for nodal and validatad programa as a first stap in radasigning^ 

♦ 

local prograas, training practitionars, and t^dating parfomanca 
rasponsibilitias to naat both currant and futura naads« Thus, tha local 
aducation agancy will recaiva a tachnicAl aasistanca action plan that 
incorporAtas tha Stata Collaga for curriciaun support; tha aducational 
oollaborativa for dlss^bi nation, validation and raplication; and most 
• inqportant, a tangible basis for decision-making with regard to the 
allocation of resoiurcea and associated budgeting acftions* 
3« Massachusetts State Colle<?e Systen* - 

As a system, the Massachusetts State Colleges will have 
an opportunity tu provide si; 'cessful and efficient field-based 
technical assistance dfrectly to practitioners within the local school 
district* This will not only allow a more congruent readership capacity 
among the State Colleges, but will also enhance the redesign cf program 
offerings, inservice training, curriculum, and research and evaluation 
methods^ in the most cost-effective manner* The Massachusetts State 
College System wilJU also impro\»3 its employment capabilities through 
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tMVorary apfointaMnts of adjunct staff aMigr^d to the lo^ school 
district as fisld«>bassd traiiiMrs* PinalX^.tlts Hassachusstts Stats 
OoUtt9S 8yst«M will bs abls to sustain this nodsl, without duplicativs 
•fforts-.* 

4* , Collaborativss 

Ths prinary outrHasM for sducational collaborativss will 

♦ 

bs an iqproVsd and updatsd di.ssssdnation capability. Ths collaborativs 
structures will assist local school districts fay prodding not only 
a national search of program aodsls and information psrtinant to 
systMBs evaluation, but also a redesign and delivery of practitioner 
training* ^ 

5* Massachusetts State Department of Education 

e 

This project will have major implications for the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau of Program Development 
and Evaluation, which includes Program Audit and the Massachusetts 
State Manpower Planning 6roup* ' « 

First, the project will set into motion a process for 
capitalizing upon local 8,chool district and manpower need identified 
through previously conducted program audits* The program audits have 
established priority areas for training efforts that are consistent 
with those iden::ified by the Federal government (e*g*, severely and 
profoun<?xy handicapped, adapted, physical dvication, individualized 
educational plans, vocational and career education, etc*) Second, 
the process establishes a technical assxstance response system that 
delivers cost-effectiVe training at the school building level utilizing 
State College personnel and successful local practitioners, 

t 
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METHODOLOGY AMD PROCEDURES I 

VteiM ccnaortia aotels would addnts th* ttarM Wical amm Idtati- 
timd through tbrn MastaohuMtts OtpartMnt of Eduaition*V«oiiitorin9 aeiivi* 

* • ? • . . • 

Uot and tha Buxaau of Bdueatlon for tha ttaadicappad paraoanal prai^ation 
prioritiati (i.a.« apadal adueatlon prograns for aanalealy and profoundly 

•>5 

handlcappad ohlldran, XBPa for aainatraaMd chlldran-ragular claaa taaohara# 
and pfayaical adueation for handieappad ehildran*phyalcal aducatora.) Tha 
topioal aiaaa for aubaaqutnt yaara will ba dataraiinad by both Maaaaohusatta 
Stata Oepartmtnt of Education program audita and prioritiaa idantifiad by, 
Buraau of Education for tha Bandioappad (BBB) . Thraa nr- topical araaa 
ara than ohoaan for tha continuation yaara for totajl of nina topical araaa 



NOOBL A 


Stata Collaga (Fitchburg Stata Collaga) 
Educational Oollaborativa (Merrinack Education 
Cantar) 


Topics 


Prograna for Savaraly and Profoundly Handicapped 
Chiidran 


Trainaaas 

* • 


Faculty and atudanta from Fitchburg Stata Collaga 
and apacial editeatora from Merrimack Education 
Canter. A protjp^pe^fB' already in place'. 


MODEL 

« 


State College (W^^^ld state College) SEA 
(Springfield Regiolial Education Center) LEA ' * 
(Town of Balchertown^etc.) 


Topic: 


lEPs for Mainatreamed Children 


Tra4»neesi 

. a. 


Faculty and students from Hestfield State College* 
Regular class teachers from Belchertown, pnrents, 
principals, special education directors, iiiservice 
coordinators. ' • 


MODEL C 


State college (Bridgewater State College) f 
Educational Collaborative (Project ERR) LEt* (TowiU 
of Attleboro/Mansfield, etc.) ^ 


Topic t 


Physical Education for Handicapped Children 


Trainees t 


Faculty and students from Bridgewater State 
College, Collaborative Staff, LEA Staff, physical 
educators and coaches, principals, parents, 
special education direccors, and inservice 
coordinators • 
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OLMotor will Mloet tht aiobm for mdIi tMM of tsalMOo* fho ■oUotion. 
p^o•M wlU tmmsf that alX dixoet MKVio« pKaotltioMtcs as wtXl «• koy 
dtfoition wHmts aro oMigaad to tha txainae taaa. 

Aftar tMO orianta; t aaaai^oaa in Jmm, aa^ taa^ will ba piQiaaiitad 
mth tha program audit msulkta by tha inaarvioa oooxdiaator and tha 
^paeiai adneatioa diraotor, Vbm pcogm aodit xiaaalta wiU bi aiqplainad 
ao that tha trajiiaaa i^^U ba abla to. dir .inguiah batwaan iaauaa of lag al 

oonplianoa and thoaa of program quaUty« qaing tha program audit raaulta 

■ . • ' • . . * ■ • .... 

aa a fOundiltion and undar th*! auparviaion of tha^ inaarvioa ooordinator, 
tha trainaal wiU ganarata a aat of atandarda^^daaoripUon) f ron which 
tha Stata Oollaga .can conduct a national, aaaroh for pxogran nodala* 
Utia aaarch iiill ba conductad during aarly aunmar ao that tha trainaaa 

♦ 

can aaat ragularly h-aakly) ovar tha oouraa of tha aumaer to raviaw 
aodala and i»ataly selact and/or modify a modal for isqplamantation. 
ypon aalac^ .ng a final modal and racaiving school conmittaa aupport, ' 
tha trainaaa will U84 August and early Saptaiid>ar to davelop a time- 
framad imp^enantation pW. This process will provide tha trainees 
opportunities to work individually as wall as in a group* Each trainee 
w 11 be knowledgeable 'regarding all aopects Of the plan and primary 
authors of certain components of the plan* For example, the State 
College faculty and inservice coordinator will author the training 
section cf the plan. Tho plan will have the following components: 
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4} mdifimd M«d» Momotmant of Mil dixmot Md 
'. indixoot toMvioo prootiticamn imwoi on job - 
dooutlptioo . . 

Ximotv^co plon dovmlopod " . ^ 
\ o Mtopo «ad tim Umo " 

/; . fUat ioplmmntMtion 

• * ■ 

9) 9ftmlvmticu 

• .. * • . 

hi Pxpgim ^wtoUoool with «a anniMi ovoluotion 
•ad' plWMin^ oydo 

• •■ ' . • ■ %. 

• • ' 

mp&ft oonpUtion of thtt plan, the training proqxm for diract 
«arvlc4 practltionara idXl be daaignad liy th^ ihaarvlea oooxdJ^tcur 
and Stata OolXega faculty. Znplanantation of training will bagin ip 
Saptanbar* •Ehia training ^ilh ba aaaantially f jTald baaad as tha 
taachars, trainaas, facu.i^'y and trainers inplenant tha program model 
toge\i)er; A list of specific conqpetencies will be determined for 
each' direct and indirect eervice provider* They wii;|. receive 
-individual, gro\;qp and practicum ins^xuctions* Each trainee will be 
determined to Have achieved mastery only by recorded demonstration* 

7 - 

O k 

Following the* field-based training phase, the trainee.: will be 

t 

supervised for four months of practicum during whi h time the program 
will be r.»fi.ned and consequent training can be pr«. ^ided. 
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this pcooMS viU IM fli^nltos^ bjr th« «itiz* Uam and Msoiwoe 
.eoatttltant* ftm 9ccn«» wiUvpMt 9«riodioaUy <«t iMst aonthly) to 
Mviwf pxoqMM Md as nmfMuey Mdiiy tte 

/ 

Xa a foiir^part •valuatioii wiU ba oonduotad by tha training 

taaa a»i a xapraaantativa of tha Stata OapavtsMmt of Bdocation Pzogrwi 
Audit Bvoraau* Baaad on tha avaXuatioor tha pirogran will ba nodif iad 
and qp*ratioiuaiMd with a bullt«»iA asmual •valuation and planning cyola 

Bach taam will pxoduoa a ourtieuium guiaa (Ktanual) that xafladta 

'J • ■ • 

tha program i n oparation, tha conditions , under ^oh it is xinplamantad 
and tha evaluation data. * 



tOOROINATION 



Tha State College System implefflants,as part of th'^ State network, 
a si:qpport training system for the development of individualized educa- 
tional programs (lEPs) for^every handicapped cliild. 



The netvork of collaboratives, LEAs, and Pegicnal Education 
Centers, will be coor^nated by & project team from the Massabhusetts 
Board of state Colleges* This seriea of three consortia will ofi^er 
training to strengthen local capabilities to plan .and implement lEPs 
for students. 
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AItlKii|9h •icyiOM vixy dipMidiaf upon tiM mUm of tlit ZM and 
tt^pt rt ii * of th> ^pobifio ooUo^, tiiui Mlga is built MaMmd sixeoostfia 
liplMjoatatiOA of ».Z.« 94<oX4a and lite ZO oo^pononto* «te tosvico 
•tx»«ii«y wlU ongag* UAo «iA tho M in offorts to build stato and; 
looal capMitios in partnarshlp with tha ooUagas. i 

lha ovgfniaational atcuotura %rill oonoantrata on thna apacifi^ . * 
lavals of tte Stata aduoational tyatan* 

• snaebiag^laatQ^ ayatana 

v'h 

• iHaajuMnt and iaadarahip ' 

. • foHoymkin^ ayatmm ^ 
ISM projaot ooordiaatad by tte Board of stata Oollagaa will niatega tte 
davaloiinant, validation, and dalivaxy of training support aarvicaa in 
tte thra^ qpacific collaborating araaa* 

DISSEMINATION OF THE MODELS 

Tha publications of th'.s Stata Collage project play an important 
.role in motivating and facilitating rational decisions for program 
inprovement in tte districts." All exoaq^lary psograms and 9v;des to 
tte rodals vilx oe publisted and publicized to encourage program 
replication* Znwervice Coordinators may be needed to provide 
technical assistance on development of reference tools used 'or 
training programs* 
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js»iat pUnhifif of thm Stiatf OtpartMnt of Iduoatioii, tmqiwHt 

ZMtltations oan oeadiiet thMO «poeUl ttodios into jmi agproachof to 
/ txaiaing «nd aozvleo pxogrm. ' And, onoo tho aodols am fully wvlorod, 
^ dlsMnination oonpenont of tho notMosk ahairos thoK otato^iildo, Tho 
pcogran pxopotod is dosignod to dovolpp thoso ooiiyononto that oan bo . 

« 

abaorbad by tho 8tata Gollogas and dissaminat*d atata-wida. 

Bach prograa «dll ba uaad in aubaaqpiant yaars aa a daaonatration 
and txaining aita« iha trainaxa will ba availabla to provida oonaulta-* 
tion and training ^or othar diatriota in both tho prooasa and tha 
pcogran throve^ tha adueatibn collaborativa and tha stata Gollage 
Syatan* Baoh aita i»ill Mva inooxporatad through thia nodal tha aoat 

% ' ' ' 

inportant aapacta of planning, linking, and training into ona procasa, 

• * • 

* . .. • , • 

By publication and diatribution of tha manuals through tha - 

• • • 

coUaboratives and Stata Collaga Systam othar districts will bacome 

rawara of this procass* Tha spraad o|/infonDation and axchanga of 
idaaa which rasults can laad to conparabla choicas for program 
improvamant by other districts* This training has implenentation 
inplications for evary school district in Massachusetts, 

EVALUAtlON 

♦ 

A four-part evaluation will be conducted according to the following 
formatj^e and summative design- All instruments will be developed and 
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«<11 !• attetf. to xmpenA to Moh ^Motiono a« *ir<M 

• tbO piiMiOy OMftli?*, tiM XiM JMt?"^ OtO. 

• iftpooaoo^gwi ^iMitioaf thU oouoOam toamtt nafiHttg, 
mtMMlB, ote. . OpiAicn gtMotioniMiMo wlil b& 
lUtelaUtvxotf to tMiiMOf and otftor ooootniocr p«rtio«. 
I^MOtiono inoZadto "mm tbm onoogH tiao to 

• Ooatmt mmlUMticnt nUm wtdudpion will •uminm the 
oontont of tte 'traijiijig, itteloclMr ia tido ovaiitaeioo 
wiii tte taat dmtm from txaiaaaa* Otter goaatioa* 
oi traiasaa idli iaolitdt *oid tte oontaot xaapead to 
tte aaatf?*, "Ifaa tte aab^oet adaguataly covarod?*, atc« 



1!ha mamakly avaluation wiU te condnotad at tha. poo^lation of 
tha fifat y—x*B t;eainia9 afforta ac^xding to thxaa topical axaaat 
(1) aavaraly and profoundly handieiyppad, (2) adaptml physical education 
and (3) individualisod odueational plans* 

Tha suamativs ovaluation vi?l closely sxanina the precisely stated 

behavioj^al objective/coa^tencies for each topical* area. This list of 

objectives/contpetencies represents the set of priorities provided by 

the practitioners. Therefore, this design will maximize the .develop- 

aent afid use of self-appraisal ^instruments as well as pretest-posttest 

measures in accordance %ritii the specified set of behavioral objectives. 

The nunmative evaluation will employ the following* 

• \c>utcowe Bvaluatiom .This is the swnmative part of 
€imev^u»tion, ^Were the ptoject object i^res met?", 
"Have hcainees successfully completed the program?", 
"Were the manuals produced?" , ^c. This evaluation 
approach should provide a thojmugh review of p.voject *' 
efforts and effectiveness , and provide a basis for 
future planning and implementation, 

0)88 
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APPENDIX A 



OCCUPATION AND CAREER INTEREST SURVEY 
Fitchburg State College 



OCCUPATION AND CAREER INTEREST SURVEY 



The Occupation and Career Interest Survey Is part of the Fitchburg State .College 
Manpower Stujiy. The brief survey will provide Information whereby can better Ident 
Ify relationships between the occupations desired by college graduates and the types 
of degrees they receive. 

Please complete the following qjuest1onn«i1fe by marking your responses on the ^ 
<lue$t1onna1re and return 1t, IrNwrson, to the Academic Dean's office when you pick 
up your Graduation tickets. If ybu do not expect to cdmplete the requirements' for a 
bachelor^i degree during tne- spring or summer of 1978 please return the questionnaire 
unmarked. 

•» 

The Individual responses tc this questionnaire will be confidential. ,Do not 
sign the questionnaire. 



PLLASt MARK MOsf Af^i'WPftlA^E RESPONSE ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN TO ACADEMIC 
DEAN'S OFFICE WHEN YOU PICK UP GRADUATION TICKETS. 



# * . 

1. What is your sex? * 

(a) Male> • 

(b) Female v 

* 

2. How old will you oe on JuTV 1 of this year? 
(a) 17 or younger (d) 22 or 23 
r) 18 or 19 (e) 24 to 29 

. (c) 20 .or ^1. , . (f ) 30 or older 

3. What is youir current marital status? 
(a) not married - 

(^) married * » 

4. Where did you V've when you last attended high- school? 

(a) Within Massachusetts 

(b) Outside Massachusetts but within the United States or its possesions 

(c) in a foreign, country 

5. Since ccinpletina ycur : . school stydies, have you ever interrupted your 
formal educaticn for an t . :et^ded peripd of time (semester, quarter, term 
or longer) other t^n a se'^^ester break? 

(a) yes 

(b) no . . * ^ ■ 



6. What is your approxvTiate overall average grade in^^ollege? 

(a) 3.5 to 4.0 ' (c) 2.5 to 3.0 

(b) 3.0 to 3.5 ^ (d) 2.0 to 2.5 

, • .M below 2.0"" 

7. What is your appro- f"tate a vera ge* grade' in your tnajor field of study? 

(a) 3.5 to 4.0 .(c) 2.5 to 3.0 

(b) 3.0 tc 3.5 ' (d) 2.0 to 2.£ 

/eVfelow r.o- 



Ust list Ar "Degree Programs and Major Fields of Study'* (^lue sheet attached) to 
•nsMtr the fol lowing three questions. Please enter the appropriate code numbers next 
ttf* the. corresponding question on the ani&wer sheet. . 

8. ' What was your earliest declared degree program or major ffeld of study? * 

9. What Is your current degree program or major field of ^study? 

10. If you plan to a.tta1n a higher degree* wh' t will be your fUture field of. . 
study? *• 



Hoif Important has each of the following been to you In 'the selection of your 
present degree program or major field of study? Please fill In one space for each 
potential Influence. , \» 

H » Not Important 

S • Somewhat Important* , 
V • Very Important 

« ■ • , 

Hi (N) (S) (V) The. status or prestige of my major field. 

12. (N) (S) (V)* The Influence of parents, relatives, or friends. 

13. (N) <S) (V) The relationship between my major field of study and my 

• talents and aptitudes. 

14. (N) (S) (V)* The relationship between my major field of .study and my 

Interests. 

t 

15. (N) (S) (V) The relationship between my major field of study and my 

_^ ^ career choice. 

* ' ' " ■ 

* 16. What is the highest level of education you expect to complete? 



(a) Bachelor's degree 

(b) PI 



irst-prcfesslcnal degree <D.D.S. or D.M.D., L.L.B. or J.D., M.D., 
B.D.,'D.V.M., D.S.C. t>r D.P.S.) 
(cV Master's degree 

(d) Sp,ecialist's degre«? ^Ed.S. etc., NOT a first-professional degree). 

(e) Doctor's degree (Ph.w . , Ed. P., 'etc., NOT a first-professional degree). 

Use the following choices to answer questions 17 and IS*. * 



(a 
(b 

I? 

g 

h 



Less than high school graduation 
Received a hiah schoot diploma or G.E.D. 
Received an c»ssociate degree or equivalent 
Received a bachelor's degree 
Received a first -professional degree 
Received a f^astur's degree ^ 
Received a Specialists decree 
Received a doc ♦•or 'r, .ienree 



17. What H the highest edticat-'onal level completed by your father? 

18. What is the hiqhcst edwcaMonal lov^l ''onpleted bv vour mother? 



»* 



Us.tf List B, "Occupatlonal/.Career Categorlts" (Yellow sheet attached] to answer * 
each of the following five questions. Please enter the 'appropriate code numbers next' 
to the corresponding question on the answer sheet* 

What Is (yas) you/ father's primary occupation? 

20. What Is (was) your mother's primary occupation? 

21. What Is your long-term career choice? * 

. " ( 

22. " In wKlcfi occupation do ybu expect to be working next fall?* . 

23. In which odcupatlon do you expect to be working five years from now? 



24. To what extent do you expect your long-term career to be related to your 
undergraduate miijor field of study? 

(a) Highly Related 
(b| Somewhat Related 
(c) Unrelated 

. - '■ . ^ • . • 

25. When did you make your prfesent choice of career^ 

ia) I am presently undecided ' 
bj During my 4th or senior year In coll-ege * 
c) During my 3rd or junior year In college 
d) During my 2nd or sophomore year In college 
e) During my 1st or freshman year In college 
f) During or before high school 

26. < Have you changed your career choice since entering college? 

(a) yes . 

(b) no (If no, go to question 28). 

. • • • 

27. If you have changed your career choice since entertne college, why did you 
do so? Mark ONLY the one nost Important reason for your most recent change. 

(a) . The previous choice seems to have few job openings 

(b) . Present choice of+ers a better financial future 

(c) Present choice makes tatter use of my education 

(d) Present choice bettci- /-its ftiy talents and aptitudes 

(e) Present choice bettc ^uits ny interests 

(f) Previqu.s choice was only tentative until I decided my actual field of 
interest 

(g) Training for my prevl us choice would cost too much. 

(h) Lost interest .n ny previous . choice 
(1) ather 



HOM Important has each of the following been to you In your chotce of a long*' 
ttm career? Darken one space for each factor, - 

M • Not Important • . 

S • Somewhat Important • ♦ • . • 

V • Very Important \ ' ' 
.28. (N) (S) (V) High Income _ • . ♦ 

29. (N) (S) (V) Independence (Extent to which you can iiork along) 

30. (N) (S) (V) Being of service to others < . ^ 

31. (N) (S) (V) Security . . , , 

32. (N) (S) (V) Opportunity fbr leadership. ^ 'vi ^ 

33. (N') (S) (V) Interest In work activities • * ^ » ♦ 

34. (N) (S) (V) Allows more free time than Otjiar fields 
35; (N) (S) (V) Makes use of my special talents )ind abilities 

36. (S) (V) Interest In working with people rather than with things 

37. |N) (S)' (V) Education needed for entrance to the career takes less time 

than for entrance to other careers 

, 38. (N) ($).(y) interest in travel 

• '39. (N) '{S)r(V) Sta.tus. prestige 

40. (N) (S) (V) Opportunity to get ahead rapidly . • 

41. (N) (S) (V) Desire to make a contribution to knowledge 

42> (N)^ (S) (V) Initial job opportunities - / * 

How influential has each of the following sources of information or guidance 
been tb you in making^ your long-term career choice? Please fill In one space for each 
potential source. > . • 

N » Not important * . • 

S « Somewhat important ♦ . 

V « Very important 

'43. (N) (S) (V) Parents or other relatives 



44, (H) (S) (V) Friends ' 
* 4^. (N) (S)' (V) High school teachers or coujftselors 

46. -(N) (S) (V) College courses . * 

47. (N) 4S) (V) College -teachers * . 

48. (N) (S) (V) College career or plccement counselors 

# 

.49. (N) (S) (vj Cthe«- couhs?lcrs 

50. (N) (S) (V) Printed materials, radio, or TV 

^ 51. (N) (S) (V) 'Previous work experience • 

ERIC • M.cjk 
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52. Old you receive occupetlonaKor caree** counseling while, attending college? 
Indicate as many as are appropriate. * • ' ^ 

(•) Ho (If tio, go to question 54) ^* ' 

. (b) Yes; during my 1st or troshman y§ar 
ic) Yes, during my 2nd' or sophomore year x 
(d) Yes, during ttiy 3rd or junior year * , ' 

, (e),Yes, during rny 4th or senior year 

. ■ . \' 

^53. If, you answered yes to. the prevloui question, hoi^ helpful was the counseling? 
'•^ Very helpful 

Somewhat helpful ' * ' 
Not helpful t. • . 

. * For /juest Ions 54^6 select the best nespbnse for each question frotti the five- 
• Iteni'ilst below. FITMn only one response for each. time period. 

a) Working full time at a Job which *I expect to make iny career ' « 

b) •Working full time at a job which will probably not bo my career 

c) Military service ■ ■ 4 

d) Grafkate or professional' study 

e) itot in the work force. . * 



• r 



IT, 

I 



1 • * 



• 4 



54. Which one of the five choices above best ^escrlbe^ what you expect to.be 
your' primary activity this fall? ' • . , 1 ^ * 

' . ' ' , \ . . 

55. Which one of the five choices above best describes what you expect to be 
your primary activity, about five years from now. *. j 

56. Which one of the five choices above *best describes what you expect to- be 
your primary activity about ten years from now?. 

How definite do you consider the expectations ifiarked In your last \hree responses? 
V « Very Important 

S « Somewhat 'Important \, * x ' * . 

N « Not important *' ^ . . 

57. (V) (S) (N) Tfils fall • 'J 

• * ' ■ 

58. (V) (S) (N) ApprojdmatGly five years from now - . 

\ > ' ♦ • 

59. (V) (S) (N). ^cpro-Km^. u \> ton yea r^ from now 



60. In which of the following work ew^rpnments -do Vou ftope to make your long- 
term career? (indT.jte cnly ono) \ 



[a) Self emgloyment cr orivate practice 

ib) Business or irdjstrial firm 

(c) Educational institution 

(d) Private researc 'd.-ganization 



(e) Wlfare aqencv 



Military servtce • ♦ , 

(g) Govern'^ent or rvtn'c service (not educational, welfare or military) 

(h) Health care facility 

(i) Other , ^ ' » 

# 

61; WKere do you expect to be livinc when. you begin your career? '% 

(0) Outf. s» ^V; J.*.'. .«--t-\, ;..t -V-nin tne-UnUed States or its possessions 
' ( c ) In a 'fpyc 1 c oi."- f r' v - " f 
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% V ' "Pww Progwjpt and Major Fitlds of Study" ; 

* - Pttase usi^this list When vou'answer qdtstlons 8 through 10 In your^uestlon^* 

. w^lrt. Review this llst.carefunyiaflrfd thfe degree program or major field of study 

• y^are looklnrf for., arvi enter the cibrrespondlrtg tMO digit code number In^the spaces 
pi^lded on tlie answer sheet. ' . ' 

.. . ' ' B ACHEkIrS DEGREE PROfiRAH S ^ . 

, Code * Field of Study . V * ' * 

01. ♦ ' . BloTogy r ' * % 

• 02. • Buslnesr Administration. »' 

b3. * Chefclstry ' . 

04. . • , CoinmiNslcatlons/Medla 

05. Compuw Science * * 

06. 1 ^ Enjllsfp 

07. UndustrUl Science 

08. • Mathematics 

09. Physics ♦ 

* « • •• 

Education FJelds 

• * * 

'lOA ' Early Childhood Education 

* 11. « Elementary Education 
t 12. . ^ Industrial Arts 

*13. ' Secondary Education 

* . 14.* Special Education 

* 15. , other Education fields 

Health Fields 

# ♦ 

15*. Medical Technology 

17. • Nursing 
•18. other Health fields 

« • • 

Social Science 

« 

* 19. • . Geography » 
. 20. .History 
'21. Human Services 

22. Psychology / 

23. • Soc1ol,ogy 
■ 24. ..ot'her..$ocia3 Sciences 

' 25. other 
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• LIST"B" 

•• • ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ 

* ■ • . • ■ 

. • OCCU2>ATIONAL/CARE6R CATEGORIES 

Please use this list when you answer questions 19 through 23 in your * 
questior>naire. Review the entire list before you select ihe cat^ory thUe 
most accurately Identifies your res^on^e to each of the questions, then 
enter- the. corresponding two digit code nuniberln the spaces provided 
on the ansiwer sheet. * * • . 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND KINDRED 



L 



Ced« 

01 
02 

03 
04 



0» 
06 
07 
08 
09 

7 

12 



13 
14 

15 
16 
17 



18 



, CATEGORY 

Ut§ Seiwititts (Agricultural. Biological. 
Marina, etc.) 

Pflya/eaf Sc/ant/ttt (Astronomer, Atmos- 
pheric and Space. Chemist. Geologist. 
Physicist, ^tf.) 

Ili$th0mtie9l SpecfS/Zsts (Actuary. 
Mathematician. Statistician, etc.) 

Dentists 

Optometrists 

Pharmacists 

Physicians and Surgeons 

, Registered Nurses 

Therapists (Occupational. Physical. 
Resp iratory . Speech . etc . ) 

•Veterinarians 

Other Medical Workers (Chiropractor, 
Dietician. Sanitarian, eicr, 
» 

Teofin/c/ans — Health [for asstsfints, see * 
Senr/ce Workari: Health Saniea Workars] 

Clinical or Medical Lab Technicians 
. Dental Hygienists and B<»niai Lab Tech. 

.Licensed Practical Nurses 

. Therapy Technicians 

Other Health Technic ans iHeaith Records 
• Technician. Radioiogic >jcn .etc.) 

Tachnicians — Science and engineering 

Scie'^ce Tecnnir ar^> jtt ^-.ti Bio ^ • 
gicai. Cicmica v K'-.>n-i.iti.- m etc) 

. Er>gi'^e»"'ng T» -•• • . '.v 3 .iMci^j-lf s 



Oode 



20 

21 
22 

23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 



33 
34 

35 
•36 
37 
33 



CATEGORY ^ * 

T$ehnlctan»^OtH§r ^ 

Aviation Taohniclans (Alrplan^ Pilot, Air 
Traffic Cor^troll#Mf light Engineer, etc.) 

Other Technicians aot elsewhere ciassif led 

Computer ^ptctof/s/s (Programmer. * 
Systems Analyst, etc. )- 

.PsjfcDofog/sts (nol a teacher; *^ 

Soetof $eimiti9t9 (Economist. Historian. 
Political Scientist. SochoiOgkst. Urban 
and Regional Planner; etc. ~ not a r 
teach4r) > 

Education Prot€99lon$ 

Elementary and Pre^School Teachers 
Secondary School Teachers , 
College Teachers ^ 
Special Education Professions 
School Counselors . . 

Other Education Professions 

Writata, Aniat9t Entertainara ' 

Writerjs and Kindred (Author. Editor, 
Reporter, etc.) 

• 

. Artists and Entertainers <Announcer. 

Artist. Atjiletft. Composer. Designer! 
' ♦ Performer. Photographer. etc.)' 

Other Piofessional Technical and Kindred 

Accountants and Auditors 

Architects 
• Clergymen and Kindred 

Lawvers and Judges 

LibfaMan$*Cur<vors. Archivists. <>tc.- 

Social Workers 



4^ 
9 
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T MANAQERQ, OFRCIALS AND PROPRIETORS 



Codt 



OATiOORY 

yXk Bank and Financial Managers ^ 

41 Buy«ra.(Wholeaale. Retail. Shipper. Farm 
Produea. Purchasing Agent, etc.) 

4a * Salas Managers (VVholesale and Retail • 
• , Tfa<)e) ^ 

Mnlfi/stratofs and Public lASpeetois' 

43'*' Heaitt) Administrators 



Coda 

49 
46 



*CAmORY 



Other Administrators (Local, Public. Post- 
maater, Mail Supervisor^etc.) 

inspectors* Public 



47 
48 



School Administralors (Elementary, 
Secondary and College) 



Otfter Managers, OI1M9l$ a»id Proprietors 

Officer Managers, not elsewhere classified 

Otfter Manaffers and Administrators 
• (Punecai Director: Hotel. Motel. Res- 
taurant, or Bar Manager; Superintendent 
and Building Manager; etc ) 



Coda CATEGORY 

49 Inwnne* Agents, Brokers, Jte. v 

90 Real Csfate Agents, Brokers, etc. 

' ,91 Stock Slid Bond ^I§$i)99pl9 



SALES WOf^KERS 
Obde 



CATEGORY- 



CLERICAtWORKERS 



92 $9199 Clerks ~ Ii9t9ll Trade 

93 O^er Sales P9f9onn9l (Whoiesare and Retaii 

Tra0e, Manufacturing Representative. 
Service and Construction, etc.) 



Code 

94 

99 

5§ 
97 



CATEGORY 



S9cr9t9rt99, St9nogr9ph9r9f and Typists 

; • • 

Secretaries and Stenographers (Hersonal; 
Legal. Medical, etc.) • 

Typists 

> ' ■ » 
O/flee M9eMn9 Operators • 

Keypuncii and Computer Equipment 
Operators 

Others (Sooidte^ping and Billing' Machine. 
Calculating. Duplicating, etc.) 



Code CATEGORY 

Oth9rCl9rte9lWork9n 

98 Bootdteepers % 

. Cashiers 

60 Other Clerical Wortters (Banl< Teller. Clerk. 
Receptionist. Telephone Operator, etc.) 



CRAFTSMEN, FORFMEM AND KINDRED 



Code CATEGORY 

Construction Crattsm9n 

61 Gonstfuction Machinery Operators 

* (Butlqozer. Excavating and Grading 

• Macljine. etc.) 

62 Eiectrtcians 

63 0*her Construction Craftsmen 

64 M9talworking Craftsmen (Not mechanics) 

65 fownan, not e/sewhere classified 



[conunued] 



Code CATEGORY . 

Meclianlcs. R9p9hm9n, and Installara 

6§ Airobnditipning. IHeatlng. Refrigeration 
Workers 

67 Automotive Worl^ers (Accessories Instai- ^ 
< ler. Body Repairman. Mechanic, etc.) 

68 Hea^ Equipment and Diesel Mechanics 

69 Other Mechanics and Repairmen 

70 Printing Trade Craftsmen 

71 ' Transportation and Public Otilities 

Craftsm'en 

7.' Other Craftsmen and Kindred Workers 

.^.-.''0!'. Cat i''f jf^.'.'^O' V ter ' 

Optician. StOMt» Cufer. "^aic U»' 
hoistcrer. Wimlovt D/esscr. etc \ 



t 

78 



CATIOOflY 

8«mi«Kil1«d Metalworking Operatives 
' (Drill Pressaathe. Welder, etc.) 
Semlakilled Textile Workers (Knitter. «. 

Spinner. Weaver, etc.) 
Semiskilled Packing and inspecting 

Workers' 



Cede CATIQOflY 

7t ' OthecOperativei (Assembler and Produc- 
. . tion\ )rker. Bottling and Canning 

Wo* 'Vessmaker, Oarage Worker and 
I Of 'ttendant, laundry and Dry 

C Operative. Meat Cutter and 
b«itc. , Mine Operative, etc.) 

77 rrartspert Bqulpmnt Operatfires (Bus and 
Tm* Driver, Bailroao Operative, Truck 
, Driver, etc.) ' 



Code 



SERVICE WORKERS 



CATEGORY 



78.. CImning $9nte9 Wortwn ^ not Privaf 
Houffhoid (Maid, Cleaner. Janitor, etc.) 

79 Pood Senriee M^orlrers not Prl¥9t9 

4 Houwhold (Bartender. Cook. Waiter, 
etc.) ' 

80 H—lth Serv/ee IVorlters (Dental Assistant. 

Health Aid. Nurse's Aid. Orderly, etc.) 



Code CATEGORY 

81 P^noikl Serv/ee Mfortrv* (Airline Steward 
, ahd Stewaridess. Barber, Child Care 

( Worker. IHairdresser and Cosmetologist. 

Welfare Service Aide, etc.) 

82 P»otect/ve Service Klforlcers (Fireman. 

Policeman. Watchman, etc.) * 

83 Prl¥9t0 Hou$0hoM Wertcn (Cook. House- 

/'keeper, Servant, etc.). < 



LABORERS 



Code 



CATEGORY 



84 Labonn, no^Farm Workers (Construction " 
Laborer. Frerght Handier. Garbage 
Collector. Gardener, etc.) 



FARMERS AND FARM WORKERS 



Code 



CATEGORY ' 



Code 



CATEGORY 



1. 

I 

\ 



85 Fsrmors tntl Farm Managars (Manager, 86 Farm Laborers and Farm Foraman 

Owner, or Tenant) , » 



OTHER CATEGORIES 



Code CATEGORY 

87 Military Semces 

88 ' HouS0wH0 , 

89 Student 



] 

i 
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APPENDIX B 



SUPERINTENO^^IITS' EMPLOYABILITY RATING SCALE 



erJc 



70 1 



fUy 1« 1978 
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Dear Sup€r1nten<|ent: 

* • . ^ . 

_ At*the recenf Tri-County Roundtable meeting, the enclosed 
questionfiaire was distributed to determine** employment information as . " 
It relates to positions within the school systems; This project is ' 
.being cohducted cooperatively with the State College System and' has 
the supplbrt ofT Chancellor Hananond and. George Hill of the Massachusetts 
Association of Sc^l Superintendents. . ^awiu^ctw 

1^ Roundtable is being contacted and t/iformation-wjll be 

g«t?iered from Superintendents across the'^State. Results of the informa- 
tion requests will then be made available to each of the Roundtables. ' 

The instrument has been designed so^as to require a- minimum > 
amount of your ttnje in completing It..^ ^our cooperation will be greatly 
appreciated in returning it to me here at Uhe Center' or to Bill Flaherty. 
.Superintendent of Schools in Billebca. ^ * ^ nancrtjr, 

' Thank you for your dsslstariceMn the Massachusetts State College 
project and we look forward to hearing from you/. Should you have any o 
questions please don^t hesitate to contact us^ - 



Sincerely, 



RJL:dp 
Enclosure 




cichard J. Lav\n 
Executive Director 



iii«cutiv« O«*«ctor 

UtItoC. ••mat" 

.Att0CHrt«0*'«ctor 



f x^euftve Board 
WlllkNnriahorty 



cERJCr 



/WlUtamfl. HoOifid 

ThomM Laf lonatlt 
Nortn Aftdovtr 



<lot^o W. WyiMi 
SonitnHii Mofiot 

WtStforO 
WiHif WofO§ 

wobi^ 



lot MILL ROAD 

CHELMSFORD. MASSACHUSETTS 01824 
(617) 256-3985 256 3986 



SUmiNTENDBNT8* .EMPL0YABXUTr SATINO 8CA^ 

* ' •'' NaAe 6f ctistrlct:/ 



♦ % 



No. of students in dlAtrlctt . ♦ 

^ - ■• ^ ... .... 

Please make a chock mark under each Item reflecting your judgment of the employment market based on your experlencs 

In your present school district. \ v: % . 



; Croat 
Undcr&upply 



Karly Childhood KcJucaL<Sr (Spe 

KUttKMitary 
itlddh* School 
Junior Uij'h 

Adiili llducatlon 

IMM x\yMs\ I Teacher : Spanish 

Portugese ^ 



other: Specify 
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Tut(fr 

Reading Specialist 

^ Svrtind.iry Focu:i: 
Sot ;.i ; SLild \v^> 0 

•All 



Moderate 
llndersupply 



Relative 
Balance 



Moderate 
Oyersupply 



Great 
Oversupply 



• 



No 

Experience 







t -2- 










• 


* * 


, s 








1 * Croat 
j Undarsupp]y 


* 'Kodcra'te 
.tindorsupply 


Relative 
Balance 

• 


Moderate 
Oversupply 


Great* 
Oversupply 


Experience 


^ Secotidar^ Focus (Continued). 


1 , 


t 








• 

* 




f • 


1 


* 




• — 


•■MM* • 


, ?hy«iCti tchiti.it Ion, 


• 

1 

1 











: 


♦ 1 










— ^ 




— 1 


















• 










• 


■llw^itftrl^l Arts 


. ^ " " " ' 








0 










• 








, Svpip^ri Ftr«onn«l: 


i 




« 
















* 





• 

• 








• 


• 




• 


Csr«tf CounMler 










> • 


^••urc* V04M 1!!itchcr 


• 












Consttltint IWhtr 




!■ _. . 











Self Coiit«ili«4 Special Cli^ss 




1 . 






• • * 


• 


^ 9^««li/u»f.tt«p,t tii«r«pist 








• 


* « 




f 




Physical thftrBp^st 


















3 










School thus^- 












. 


Jnterff^QT for ^tho Deaf 


n 










. 














* 






• 
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> . . ..... — 

, ^ SiHMify 
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\ I' 

♦ 














State l^llege Int«rvl«w Guida 



a« Bo« aany students are being prepared to serve haifdlcapped children 



or adttits? ' 



Ifaidgr-'yraduate 



Grciduate 



Part tine 



r. 



Full time 

♦ I 

Part time 

.b« How aany staff are -assigned to each of these prog&ms'? 

r - .* • 
Graduate 
Full t^ 
Part time 



Full time 
Part time 



2. In ^the under-graduate program, what courses are requir^ and what 
courses are optional? 

3. Is there a document which conveys the philosophy of the program and 

the rationale for the intended knowledge competencies which they 

» ■ " ■ ■ 

provide the students? 

* 

4# What Is the range of practicum opportunities offered to students (what 

environments and working situations)? 

• « 

Se What knowledge does each ^ourse intend to impart? ^ « 

" •»- • 

6. What applicable cbmpetencies should be derived from each of these courses? 

7. What professional titles are graduates eligible to utilize? 

as How many students move in and out of programs? ^ 
be * Is there documentation regarding attrition? 

Ce How many students move out of thei college and how many move to 
other majors? 



■1 
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9. 



\ 



«• How long hav« th«te progrant b««tt In pl«e«? 

b* Hav« th«r« b««n any shifts la the siss or ompbasls. of ths program? 

* 

10. Within spselal sducation, ara you saallig any shift ^ stndant intarest 
♦ 

ragardlng what thay want to do 'with thalr dagraasT 

♦ * • » J- 

11. you ahare 'Wlth lae any documentation listing tha required optional 
eoursa york and practi<:a for your program? 

12. Can you glva ma any documantation ragatdlng tha knoiWladga and competanclaa 
aaaodatad with aacQ componanc of tha program? ^ 

13. Is thara a ratlonala beyond achieving cartlflcatlon for tha prof 11a couraa 
*offarlags, especially among tha alactlvas? ' 

Vhat Is t)ia range of college arrangements for practlcum (one hour credlt<- 
two hour credit) ? . ^ 

\ 15. ' . ' . • ' • 

a. Hdv,are decisions about practlcum plac^i^nt made and who makes them? 

V ■• ' '* • ' ^ 

b. Is previous course work a factor? 

. c* Are specific objectives established for each practlcum? 

d. How af^ practlcum programs evaluated both In terms of the Individual ' 

■■■ ' '* • ' . • . 

student and the practlcum situation Itself? * ^, 

e. Is there an effort to select practlcum situations for the application 

♦ 

* * 

c certain specific competencies? 



17. 



a* Vhat amount and fo.pii of field supervision is involved with these 

practictim placements? 
b* How often do campus faculty see che students? 
c* Do field supervisors assist students in establishing objectives? 

a* What is the relationship between campus and field supervision? 
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APPENDIX 0' 



STATE AGENCY INTERVIEW GUIDE 
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; . STATE AGENCY INTERVIEW GUIDE 

1. WHAT CAREER OPPORTUNITIES ARE AVAILABLE IN THE AGENCY? - 

2. WHAT ACADEMIC BACKGROUND IS NECESSARY? • 

3. WHAT SKILLS ARE NECESSARY? 

4. WHAT IS THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT FOR ENTRY LEVEL POSITIONS 

5. WHAT ON-GOING TRAINING Is NEEDED? . ^ . 

6. IS THERE A MARKET'FOR INSERVICE TRAINING? 

7. HOW LONG SHOULD INSERVICE COURSES tAST? 

B. ARE FUNDS AVAILABLE IN THE AGENCY FOk STAFF TRAINING? 



APPENDIX E ; 
PROJECT -^TD^ITY SCHEOUUE 



1977 



Mtcs 

October 
October 15\ 



November 3 
November 14. 

November 14 
November 15 
November 16 
Nov«!!b«»r 18 

December 1 

j)ecembeif, 6 

* ^ ♦ 

December 9 



. \ 



December 13 
December' 20 



1978 



January* 3 
January 5 

January 17 
January 23 

January 29 
January 31 • 
January 31 

February 2 
February 8 
February 9 
February 13 

'■^ebrtjary 15 
> February 15 
Tebruary 22 



PROJECT ACTIVITY jjCHEDULE 

• 

Milestones Calendar of Events 



Pn^osal Development 



TIUE XX Proposal 
Development 



Conference of 
State College Facul- 
ty Represerrtatlves 



V- 



Manpower Study 
Initiated 



Meetlna with Office of the 
Chanceflpr 

Proposal completed for 3 * ' 
State Colleges « 

• • • 

F.S.C. meeting 
, M.D»E. Interagency meeting^ 
Title XX 

'Consultant meeting . 
State College meeting 
Meeting with Consul tant(s) 
Boston State College meeting *^ . 

I» <• * 

* Title XX meeting with Office 
of the Chancellor 

M4).E. Special Education 

* Division — Interagency 
^ Planning meeting— Office 

of the Chancellor with 
consul tant(s) 
Meeting «t F.SX. 
Meeting— Office of the Chancellor 
• J ' ■ 

Planning Meeting 
Advisory Council Meeting 

Planning Meeting 

Conference for State Col lege 

Advisory Committee 

Planning meeting— consultant(s) \ 

M.D.E. Interagency meeting 

Meeting— Office of the Chancellor 

F.S.C. planning meeting 
Conference— F.S.C. 
Consul tant(s) meeting- 
Collaboratlve meeting with 
M.D.E. and consul^nt(s) 
Consultant meetirf^* 
Meeting— Office of the Chancellor 
Meeting at F.S.C* relative to 
manpower study 



March » 1978 



Superintendent's 
Survey Initiated 



March 2 

March 14 
March' 26 

April 2 
April 5 

April 14 * 
Aarll 27 
a3^11 28 
Apr41 29 

May 5 
May 8' 
May .11 
May 18 
May 25 
May 26 

June 4 
June 27 , 
June 27 

July 6 . 

Augur* t"! 
August 1 

September 18 



September 29 

• 

O^:tober 5 
October 13 
Octotier 19 

•Wovember 1 



Proposal Development 
Manpowev* Study 



Preliminary Report 
College On-Slte 
Visitations 



Preliminary 
Repor^t on Human 
Services 



Final Report 
Submitted 



V1$1it$ to Superlnten- 
« dents Roundtable Groups 
(consifjtant) 

North Shore* ~ ^ 

Old Colony 

South Shore 

Tri -County 

Worcester County 

Merrimack Valley 

Consul tant<s) meeting with 

M.D.E. project 

'Advisory Board meeting 

Consultant Meeting . 

F.S.C. meeting—manpower study 
Human Services meeting 
(consultants) • ^ • 

F.S.C. Meeting 

Consultant— Robert Greenberg 
State College meeting Boston 
R. Greenberg consulting 

'Hbeting with F.S.C. president 
UD.E. Springfield Office 
Meeting— Office of .the r>»^nce1Jor 
Meeting— Office of. the Chancellor 
F.S.C. planning (neeting 
Meeting— Office of the Chancellor 

Human^ Services meeting 
Human- Services meeting 
A.D.E. interagency meeting 

M.D.E. Uinceragency meeting 

M.D.E. f)roject meeting 

F.S.C. on-site planning meeting 

Mass., State College Report to 
Office of the. Chancel lor— 
prellmlnan report 
Meeting— Ot flee of the thancellor 

Meeting— Office of the Chancellor 
Meeting— Dover Center, Wellesley 
F.S.C/* meeting 

Meeting with the Office of 
the Chancellor 
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TITLE XX PROGRAMS 
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» TITLE XX PROGRAMS 

I 

During the period of the -planning project entitled "Responding to 
New Career Opportunities" the Massachusetts State College System was 
undertaking an approach through Title XX funds to link SUte Colleges 
wljh one of the major piigraw endeavors of the Office of Human ServttJes, 
This effort by the Massachusetts' State College System Is to. be comiftended 
and represents an excel lent example^f Interagency cooperation, between 
Higher Education and Humap Services; as suggested in this Final Report, 

The 'planning project provided assistance to this effort through 
meetings, designing requests for ^proposals (RFPs), and proposal reviews. 
The cenj;ral pffibe of the State College System, through the offices of 
Dr. Uwrence Qui!a}«y and with the efforts of Mm David Parachlni of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, have provided support and 
technical assistance to the respective State Colleges In this endeavor. 

« 

As of this writing, seven State College campuses have delivered 
approximately one million dollars worth of services In a nine-month 
period undeB Title XX, Some 1700 personnel from the State's Public 
Human Service Agencies have received training and'*retra1n1ng through - - 
these Sta^e College programs. , 

The Evaluation ratings of the delivery of the Instruction and 
training programs have been high and this is encouraging for future 
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expansion of this successful Interagency endeavor. The following Is 
a listing of Colleae campus participation In' the 1978 oilendar'year. 



• t. 



SITE ' 
Central Office 
Boston 



Bridgewater 



Fitchburg . 



Framlngham 
North Adams 

Salem 
Westfield 



) 



V 



AREAS 

Planning and Coordlrratlon' 

Alcoholism 
Case Mapagement 
. Juvenile Court 
Job Readiness f 

) 

Adolescence . 
Juvenile Court 
MenUl Health 

Alcoholism 
Case Management 
Juvenile Court 
J.ob Readiness ' 

Elderly 

case Management 
Juvenile Court 
Job Readiness . 

Juvenile Court 

Adolescence 
tlderly 
Juvenile' Court 
Job Readiness 
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